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SAVE TIME, LABOR and MONEY 


.-- make better hay at less cost 


McCormick-Deering High-Lift 
Mowers cutting 4%- to 7-ft. 
swaths, and Vertical-Lift types, 
344- to 5-ft. cut, are available. 
Also 5, 6, and 7-ft. tractor 
mowers, and 7-ft. trailer 
mowers. 
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McCormick-Deering 
Hay Tools 


cCORMICK- DEERING 

Hay Tools offer you the 
quickest, easiest, and most 
efficient method of making 
high quality hay at low cost. 
Designed to anticipate the 
needs of hay growers they 
help make the most of good 
weather by handling the crop 
quickly and do not fail when 
bad weather threatens. They 
are built to take care of the 
emergencies that, with less effi- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


cient equipment, might mean 
partial if not complete loss of 
the crop. Every machine is 
backed by a full century of 
harvesting machine experi- 
ence and by prompt, expert, 
readily-obtained service. 


See the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer before you invest 
in hay tools. Getting in 
touch with him early may 
save you considerable time 
and money. 
















606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 
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McCormick-Deering 7-ft. 3-in. Side Rake. McCormick-Deering Self-Dump Rake. 
Ask about the New Cylinder-Rake Hay Loader. 
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“A Long, Hard Pull” 


PEAKING of the years ahead, one of living; it is a business devoted to 
7 of our Federal Land Banks tells us earning the farm family’s livelihood. Its 
that “It will be a long, hard pull for all sole objective is to produce cash or its 


farmers. [his same bank, however, equivalent, which in farming as in every 
offers this bit of other business, can come only from 
happy reassurance: profit.” 
“Pp . é 
sut they are not Well, maybe so. It certainly goes 


without something 
with which to pull, 
as is the unhappy 
condition of the un- 
employed in the 
towns and _ cities.” 
Moreover, “the 


without saying that the farmer is in for 
a hard row of stumps who cannot keep 
the income equal to or ahead of outgo. 
But that is rather beside the point, for 
there is no argument about that. But as 
to whether the ultimate purpose of farm- 
ing should only be the production of cash 








family which pos- 6 its equivalent is something else again. 
BESSeS .& DICce m Can a commercialized agriculture retain 
Cc. A. COBB land and the will its soul? If farming fails in that, all is 


to work it so that 
it will produce the things they must have 
to sustain life, is vastly better off than 
the general run of population of the 
cities, even though they (the city popu- 
lation) may not be out of employment 
now.” And again: “In the past agricul- 
' tural prices have usually reached bottom 
and started up while non-agricultural 
prices lagged behind. The movement of 
prices since January indicates that this 
point may have been reached in the pres- 
ent major business depression.” A good 
deal is said about debt, prudent plan- 
ning, prudent living, and a lot else that 
would help make for safety. It is -all 
fine and true. 
Here in the South, however, the 


lost. “And what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own_soul ?” 

Farming as a mode of life is farming 
with a soul in it. 

As a mode of life, Washington, in his 
later years, expressed this attitude to- 
ward agriculture in a letter to his friend, 
Arthur Young: “The more I am ac- 
quainted with agricultural affairs, the 
better I am pleased with them; insomuch 
that I can nowhere find so great satisfac- 
tion as in those innocent and useful pur- 
suits.” Washington was a good farmer 
and his was a farm with a soul. 

There are a lot of folks who share the 
sentiment of our beloved first president. 





“long, 


; iv i doubtedly be much ; é 
2 a ae “9 5 wd The But back to the question of the future, 
farmers of the South have been fairly We feel, too, - that agriculture will pull 
prudent in their borrowings. The long- a ahead of any other industry. Partic- 
‘ ; ularly should that be true here in the 


time debt is not much of a burden here 
as compared to what it is elsewhere. 
Taxes are lower and our competitive sit- 
uation is far less acute than in the other 
major agricultural sections. We haven't 
so many burdensome bond issues to sup- 
port. We are producing more econom- 
ically. Then, another thing, farmers of 
the South, as never before, are first of 
all attempting to provide a living for 
their families and their livestock—the 
very foundation of economic farming. 

A magazine of recent date carries this 
statement: “Farming is no longer a mode 


South. And maybe it won’t be such a 
long, hard pull after all. It is pulling 
out now. The harvest of the crops of 
the year will bring billions of dollars of 
new wealth. Besides that, a mighty eco- 
nomic readjustment is on that is helping 
agriculture tremendously. The farmer 
who follows a well planned course hasn’t 
much to fear. He can look confidently 
to the future, and his wife can feel that 
she and her little 4 e 

brood will be “in C SYA Wa 
out of the weather. Z ¥ DLA. 


Four Rules of Conduct 
Our Farm Sermon—®Sy REV. J. W. HOLLAND 








could accept this rule. One gets tired 
trying to do positive things. He would 
into unconcern. 


JHERE do you live? How high in 
| / the scale do you compel yourself t 
to rise? often like to sag down 

But letting well enough alone is never 


It is easy to find out. There are four 


possible zones, or well enough. 

rules of action. Ill 

| The Golden Rule—Jesus of Nazareth 
The Iron Rule.— spoke Confucius’ Silver Rule in its posi- 


tive setting: “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” 


This evidently is not the final and high- 


The lowest zone of 
conduct is stated by 
David Harum, “Do 
unto others as they 
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|B 'B ! It’s Baseball Time! } 
OYS. DOYS. § SECO0a ime. 
3 
3 C5 Get Your Glove and 
Ball—Free! 
4 You'll need this glove every time you play baseball— 
it’s made of cream Horsehide and is Leather Lined. Has 
a web between the thumb and first finger to keep the 
ball from slipping through. You just can’t miss a ball 4 
with this fine glove—send for it today! 2 
S 
4 





wool wound, and has a horsehide cover. 


you ask? 





Horseshide Cover Ball 


This is a ball that will still be ~ 
good after hundreds of knocks. * 
Official size and weight. 
a one-ounce rubber center, is 
What more could 
Every boy in the neighborhood will want a ball 
and glove like this—be the first to get one! 
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% Send $2.00 for 2 three-year subscrip- 2 

§ HERE S HOW tions at $1.00 each to this paper and > 
> get the GLOVE Free—or $1.00 for one 3-year subscription ; 
, and get the BALL Free! ; 
: 

4 ~4 BIRMINGHAM, > 

3 Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, ALA. 
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180 > Pigs 


Age 
4 mos 


. ; _ JI want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the Pigs—drive out the worms, Save feed and get 
hogs to mariet in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money bak, W. 





rite at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres. 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1607. Milwaukee, Wis. 





When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from. overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 


cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it | 


handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





would do to you— 
only do them first.” 

The number of 
people who measure 
their lives by this 
| rule is not so large as the pessimist and 
| the cynic would have us think. Yet there 
is the man who rejoices when his com- 
| petitor goes on the rocks; the woman 
' who may curl her lip when a sister falls 
and the person who ignorantly or vicious- 
| ly believes that tre downfall of another 
may permanently benefit him. War con- 
ducts its pnilosophy on this plane. The 
, African wildernesses are filled with all 
| sorts of animals whose existence is 
“catch as catch can, and catch first if 
you can.” 

II 


The Silver Rule—This zone of con- 
duct has as its motto, “Do no harm to 
anyone.” Confucius stated it best: “Do 
not do to another what you would not 
wish to have done to you.” 

There are thousands of people who 
think that they are good—if they do no 
harm. That is negatively true. It leads 
, to the philosophy of “let people alone.” 
Those who live in this zone plan no great 
enterprises, conceive of no great charities, 
and dream no better days for human so- 
ciety. I confess that I often wish I 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


est rule, though it is far above the power 


of the average man to accomplish. Co- 
6peration in a competitive world is a 
difficult accomplishment. Jesus seemed 


to feel that even the Golden Rule was 
not the highest, for he said, “This is the 
law and the prophets.” In His own life, 
He carried existence to a higher plane. 
That ideal I shall call— 

IV 


The Diamond Rule. —“Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friend.” “Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” 


I believe that there are millions of 
people honestly trying to live this high- 
est sort of existence. There are mothers 
who do not consult their own ease and 
feelings. There are fathers who give too 
little thought and concern to themselves, 
striving that the household may be pro- 
vided for. There are physicians who go 
beyond their strength trying to make 
others strong. There are teachers who 
bring on headache while teaching the 
heads of other people’s children. 

By which rule are we living— 

The Iron Rule, 
The Silver Rule, 
The Golden Rule,.or 
The Diamond Rule? 
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The Farm Alarm Clock Rings Out to Remind Us of 


Important July J obs 


ARROW soil in peach orchard now. Repeat in 

two weeks. This is to destroy curculio in the 

soil in the pupa stage. An extension disk or 
other type of harrow that will get under the trees may 
be used. 

2. Because the demand for hogs this fall promises 
to be good, all of us should feed and care for the 
spring pigs especially well. While prices may not be 
unusually high, there is every indication that they will 
be high enough to make good feeding a profitable oper- 
ation. If the pigs have not been treated against cholera 
have that done now too. 

3. To reduce damage to tomatoes from the worm 
that tunnels around in the fruit, dust with arsenate of 
lead, calcium. arsenate, Dutox, or Kalite. Repeat at 
intervals of 10 to 14 days until three or four poisonings 
are made. If arsenate of lead or calcium arsenate is 
used, mix with powdered lime in the proportion _of one 
pound of the poison to five of lime. Use the two 
proprietary poison dusts according to directions on the 
package. 

4. Cutting alfalfa several days before the full bloom 
stage is reached will give a high quality hay, but will 
hurt the stand. By delaying the cutting until the full 
bloom stage is reached the hay will be a little coarser 
and not quite so digestible as that from the earlier 
cutting, but the stand will not be hurt. 


5. Because of their low cost trench silos are rapidly 
gaining favor in many sections. They may be dug in 
any place that is not low and wet, and where the soil 
does not cave in easily. For complete information as to 
methods of construction write your agricultural college. 

6. Break, harrow, and broadcast stable manure on a 
good piece of moist ground for sowing rutabaga turnips, 
collards, cabbage, and tomatoes for fall and early winter 
use. Plant all this month. When rows are laid off 
put 6 to 10 pounds high grade commercial fertilizer in 
each 100 feet of row space. Chickens and other 
livestock will use to advantage any surplus of 
any of these except tomatoes. 

7. While good dairy cows will make a 
profit on good pasture alone, a little grain 
can usually be profitably fed them as a 
supplement to the grass. 
About half what is fed 
them at other times should 
generally be fed when they 
are on good pasture—about 
one pound for each six to 
eight pounds of milk pro- 
duced. A mixture of 100 
pounds corn and cob meal. 
100 pounds wheat bran, 
and 50 pounds cottonseed 
meal is a good mixture 
for this type of feeding. 

8. For late grazing or 
hay crop we may still put 
in Sudan grass on a well 
prepared, fertile, and moist 
Piece of ground with rea- 
sonable chance of success. 
It may be sowed broad- 
cast if land is quite rich. 
Otherwise seed thickly in 
Narrow rows and cultivate 
a couple of times. Mexican 
June corn, cowpeas, and 
millet are three other feed 
Crops that we may still 





‘sowing of clovers and alfalfa. 





plant and have ready for use before frost catches 
them. 

9. Because limestone is somewhat slow in dissolving 
in the soil it should be applied some time before the 
Right now is a good 
time to apply where alfalfa or clovers are to be seeded 
this fall, and for spring sowing put it on this fall— 
two to three tons per acre scattered on top of the 
ground and cut in. 

10. The later the cultivation of corn, cotton, and 
other crops, the more shallow they should be. Late in 
the season the feed roots are right near the surface 
and anything but very shallow cultivation will usually 
do much more harm than good. 

11. For early December lambs, ewes should be bred 
during the first half of July, and for January lambs 
breed from late July to early August. Then treat for 
stomach worms, and put them on good pasture. Pine 
tar on their noses will help to keep grubs out. 

12. Chickens need shade, as well as other livestock. 
If they do not have free range, and there are no trees 
or other shade in their yard or run make a brush arbor 
or something else that will provide it. It is not desir- 
able for them to have to go in their regular house 
for shade. 

13. Dust cotton with calcium arsenate as soon as 10 
per cent of the squares are punctured by boll weevil. 
To determine when 10 per cent are punctured count 
all the squares on, say, 10 steps of one row, and if one- 
tenth of the total have been punctured apply the poison 
at once. 

14. To help keep hens laying in summer keep a good 
laying mash before them at all times and reduce the 
grain ration to one feed of it late in the afternoon. They 
like the grain best and to reduce it to one feeding per 











A MODEST HOME IN THE VALLEY, SURROUNDED BY THE BEAUTY AND GRANDEUR OF NATURE 


day will force them to eat more of the laying mash to 
satisfy their hunger. By wetting some of the laying 
mash they may be induced to eat more of it, as they 
prefer it this way. 

15. Make a search for poke weeds in or near cotton 
fields and destroy them. It is from these and other 
weeds that the red spider usually starts its invasion of 
cotton fields. Destroying all weeds around stumps, 
edge of woods, and fence corners in the vicinity of cot- 
ton fields now may prevent serious damage later on. 

16. Carefully moving or turning sweet potato vines 
before they take root is all right, but they should never 
be moved after they do. To do so will surely cut the 
yield. 

17. For next year’s supply of seed sweet potatoes set 
some vines now. Put them on ground where potatoes 
have never been grown if available, or at least where 
none have grown in six or seven years. This will help 
avoid such root borne diseases as black rot. 

18. It is hard to get a stand of fall Irish potatoes 
from spring grown seed, but this may be accomplished 

. by sprouting before planting or by treating the seed with 
ethylene chlorhydrin. Details as to how to do both 
of these may be secured in leaflet form by sending a 
two-cent stamp to The Progressive Farmer and South- 
ern Ruralist. 

19. Keeping worms from boring into cantaloupes 
and cucumbers is well nigh impossible to prevent 100 
per cent. Much less damage will be done, however, if 
dusted frequently with a mixture of one part (by 
weight) of calcium arsenate and 10 parts powdered 
lime. Give the first application when blooms first show, 
and repeat every week to 10 days until four or five 
dustings have been given. 

20. Shaving pastures with a mowing machine two or 
three times each summer will destroy many weeds and 
check weed seed production. Let’s not overlook this 

highly important pasture job. 
21. Sudan grass is ready for grazing as soon 
as it is 8 to 10 inches high. If after it has 
been grazed awhile it becomes somewhat 
coarse and woody, run over it with a mow- 
ing machine, removing the cattle for a 
week or two or until new 
and tender growth may de- 
velop. 

22. Stripping the leaves 
from corn early enough to 
produce good fodder re- 
duces the corn yield more 
than the fodder is worth. 
If any of us haven't sow- 
ed enough hay produc- 
ing crops already to make 
fodder pulling unnecessary, 
we should lose no time in 
putting in Sudan grass, mil- 
let, cowpeas, or late corn 
sufficient to supply all 
roughage. 

23. Enough fruits and 
vegetables go to waste on 
many farms to provide a 
winter’s supply for the 
family if properly canned. 
To do this a pressure can- 
ning outfit is needed. It 
may also be used for can- 
ning meats. One is needed 
in every farm home. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HE world moves swiftly these days. 
rise to dizzier heights. 
the dirt roads our fathers knew. 


pears just around 


far-reaching effect on 





CLARENCE POB 


ous and restricted. 

Brucker says in the Review of Reviews:— 

“For warfare, for carrying mail and passengers at 
high speeds, the airplane will remain—perhaps. But 
when in future years the common man and his wife 
get into the air, they will do so in an autogiro. The 
chief feature of the autogiro is its safety. So long as 
it is in the air, its spinning wings automatically keep 
flying. They are not connected with the motor, being 
driven by air currents.” 7 

So the autogiro can descend slowly, safely, and for 
landing requires not acres, but only a few square yards 
—bringing in a wholly new chapter in aviation, and an- 
other illustration of the amazingly rapid progress of 
invention and discovery. 


Collapse of Kings and State-Churches 


ECENT happenings in Spain also remind us of 

the speed with which the world has moved to- 
ward democracy these last twenty years. Not only 
have the Hohenzollerns fallen in Germany, the Roman- 
offs in Russia, the Hapsburgs in Austria, the Manchu 
dynasty in China, and the Bourbons in Spain, but there 
is an almost equally marked tendency toward democ- 
racy in religious affairs. One of the first acts of the 
new Spanish government was to abolish the exclusive 
privileges heretofore allowed Catholicism as the state 
church and give all religions'an equal opportunity. In 
Italy, Mussolini is likewise insisting on more distinct 
separation of church and state. 


And while mention of Mussolini might suggest that 
dictatorships have recently seemed to gain at the ex- 
pense of democracy, it is also evident that dictatorships 
do not last. In Spain, for example, a dictatorship seemed 
to flourish only to fall, and fall all the harder for the 
heights to which it rose—and with its fall pulled down 
the monarchy with it. Mussolini will probably last 
little longer than other dictators. 


The Six Causes of Hard Times 


HILE there are some signs of lightening skies, 

the financial depression continues a world-wide 
phenomenon. In every important nation business is 
below normal, there is much unemployment, and a low- 
ering of the wage scale is threatened. If wages should 
come down only in proportion as the cost of living has 
come down, the wage-earner would be none the worse 
off. On the other hand, the fact that laborers now find 
themselves so much of the time without work makes 
them feel all the more entitled to full wages when they 
do work. But agriculture will suffer if the farmer con- 
tinues, as now, to receive only 86 per cent of pre-war 
prices for what he raises, and must buy commodities 
at 131 per cent of pre-war, owing to high labor and 
manufacturing costs. 

Six great evils we may name have brought business 
where it is, and these evils are of such magnitude that 
recovery must be painfully slow :— 

1. The colossal waste of the world’s store of ac- 
cumulated property, wealth, and human resources in 
the World War, plus the piling up of the most crush- 
ing war debts the world has ever known. 

2. The continued heavy post-war expenditures of 
all great nations for navies, standing armies, and air 
armaments—and this in spite of the fact that they 
have signed a solemn treaty renouncing war as an 
instrument of policy. 

3. The fact that in providing distribution for twen- 
tieth century factories and farms the nations maintain 
eighteenth century credit and financial machinery without 
a fixed and stable standard of real monetary values. 

4. The nation-wide insanity of stock speculation 
_ and extravagance in this country in 1927-29. 

5. An inequitable distribution of wealth which has 
bee me 


‘ 


Skyscrapers 
Paved highways supplant 
Automobiles and 
trucks take business from the railways and street cars. 
The harnessing of rivers gives us new sources of power, 
the discovery and utilization of 
natural gas new sources of fuel. 
Radio has hardly ceased to be a 
marvel and the talking pictures 
a novelty, and now television ap- 
the corner. 
The Diesel engine may have a 
industry. 
And now the autogiro promises 
to make air travel safe and al- 
most universal instead of danger- 
As Herbert 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 





~ AS THE STATES WOULD LOOK BASED ON | 
FACTORY OUTPUT 











—Russell T. Gray in ‘“‘The Business Week.” 
In this map the size of each state has been increased or 
decreased in accordance with its proportion of America’s 
total value of manufactured products. Eight states—Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan—produce the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of our factory output, with the Cotton States still 
far behind the others. The rate of growth in the South, 
however, is impressive and gratifying—62 per cent in a 
recent six year period against 48 in the eight big states. 





lowered the purchasing power of the masses of the 
people. 

6. Tariff policies which obstruct, clog, dam, and 
prevent the full flow of products from one nation to 
another. 


The Aftermath of Speculation 


ITH regard to No. 3 of these six items we would 

reiterate the fact we have frequently emphasized 
—that the gold dollar, our present standard of values, 
has recently increased in actual purchasing power 50 
per cent in one five-year period and decreased 25 per 
cent in another three-year period, which is as if we had 
a yardstick sometimes 24 inches long, sometimes 30, 
and sometimes 36. 

With regard to No. 4 of these six items—the stock 
market boom which not only financially ruined millions 
of participants but so upset credit and business as to 
bring disaster to millions of innocent bystanders who 
had no part or interest in the craze—it is interesting 
to recall what Melvin A. Traylor, famous Chicago 
banker, said to the recent International Chamber of 
Commerce :— 


“It is bad enough when the intelligent and wealthy 
speculate and lose, but when scrub women, day laborers, 
small home owners, wives, and youths speculate and 
lose simply because they can go to a broker's office and 
get credit for small sums, the practice ceases to be 
defensible. . I do not believe we can afford to pay 
the price that has been required for the maintenance of 
such markets. This country has not had a major de- 
pression in three decades that did not follow a col- 
lapse of values on the stock exchange.” 

In connection with this statement the Chicago Prairie 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Of an Orchard” 


HE recent death of Katharine Tynan Hink- 

son lends added interest to this typical poem 
of hers; and perhaps her pen picture may make 
some reader covet a cool, bee-haunted orchard 
for his own home :— 


Good is an Orchard, the Saint saith, 
To meditate on life and death, 
With a cool well, a hive of bees, 

A hermit’s grot below the trees. 


Good is an Orchard: very good, 

Though one should wear no monkish hood; 
Right good, when Spring awakes her flute, 
And good in yellowing time of fruit. 


Very good in the grass to lie 

And see the network ’gainst the sky, 
A living lace of blue and green, 

And boughs that let the gold between. 


The bees are types of souls that dwell 
With honey in a quiet cell; 

The ripe fruit figures goldenly 

The soul’s perfection in God’s eye. 


Prayer and praise in a country home, 

Honey and fruit: a man might come, 

Fed on such meats, to walk abroad, 

And in his Orchard talk with God. 
—~Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 



















Farmer reminds us that in 1928 and early in 1929 “when 
the stock market might still have been deflated without 
bringing disaster,” Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon re- 
peatedly issued statements to boost the bull movement 
—‘the first time that speculation had ever been fostered 
and encouraged by statements from a President or a 
Secretary of the Treasury.” This fact deserves to be 
remembered now when there are proposals in some 
quarters to “draft Coolidge” when the truth is Mr. 
Coolidge is himself to a large extent responsible for 
the conditions from which Mr. Hoover and the nation 
are now suffering. 


The South and Lynching 


N THIS page last month we presented some facts 

showing the remarkable general progress of the 
Sotth. But while we are now making gratifying speed, it 
is also fair to recognize that we have yet a long way 
to go. Consider, for example, the map at the top of 
this page showing what would be the size of each state 
if it were enlarged or reduced in accordance with its 
proportion of America’s total production of manufac- 
tured goods. Our Southern States are still far behind 
the leaders, even though the rate of growth in the 
South is 25 per cent ahead of theirs. 

Another matter about which the South must feel 
the need for reformation and improvement is our lynch- 
ing record last year as recently revealed—24 out of 
America’s 25 being in the’ South against 12 in 1929. 
At a time when the South is gaining in prestige and 
standing throughout the world, lynchings do more to 
destroy confidence in our civilization and character than 
almost anything else. 

Only recently not far from the writer’s home another 
lynching 4vas narrowly averted. Two Negroes escaped 
lynching only because they were not caught. Later it 
was conclusively proved that neither one was in any 
degree guilty. Lynchings often kill an innocent man 
with the result that the real murderer or criminal for- 
ever escapes—whereas a thoroughgoing court trial would 
have both protected the innocent and discovered the 
guilty. No man should be willing to face the Almighty 
who has been in a mob which has done collective 
murder. 

May the South soon free itself from the shame of 
lynchings! 


RAM 
Qomething # Read 


Nine Writers Who Make You Think 


. B. HOUSE: names several contemporary writers 
whose work is worth watching. As he says :— 





“In books. which appear from their pens, and in 
magazine articles which carry forward their ideas, it is 
well to keep up with James Truslow Adams, Stuart 
Chase, Harold J. Laski, Everett Dean Martin, and 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. The reader will find food for 
thought in the cumulative force of their writings. They 
speak by the record, and they illuminate their story 
with the white light of critical intelligence. And to get 
an even larger point of view it is well particularly to 
watch England through the eyes of Sir Philip Gibbs, 
L. P. Jacks, Dean Inge, and J. B. S. Haldane.” 


fhe Ministry 2 Beauty — 


Keepers of the South’s Front Yard 


Wyre all of us should try to beautify our homes 
and grounds, there is an especial responsibility 
resting on us whose farms lie alongside railroad tracks 
or hard surfaced highways. We are the keepers of the 
South’s front yard. Every year millions of strangers 
travel these routes who get from the adjacent views 
their only impression of Dixie. Those of us, who are 
“keepers of the South’s front yard” should be con- 
stantly adding something of beauty and neatness to 
farm and home and home grounds. 


/A\ Thought 2 Today 


NHE human race is divided into two classes—those 
who go ahead and do something, and those who sit 
and inquire, “Why wasn’t it done the other way?”’— 
Oliver .Wendell Holmes. 
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WING to last year’s drouth and the consequent 

scar¢ity of the usual feeds, readers have been 

constantly asking for substitutes for the feeds 
which have generally been used for feeding horses, 
mules, and dairy cows. 

Of course, the points to be considered in deciding 
upon feed substitutes are the cost, relative feeding 
value, and the appetite or likes and dislikes of the 
animal to be fed. 

Prices vary at different times and in different 
places, while feeding values remain more stable. 
Therefore, a comparison of feeding value is a better 
basis for our discussion than price, although price 
or cost must always be kept in mind in considering 
substitutes for the feeds generally in use. Of course, 
feeds greatly different in composition cannot be accu- 
rately compared. Their values will differ as the other 
feeds with which they are fed differ in composition.* For 
instance, corn or sorghum grain is worth more when fed 
with some rich protein feed than when fed with wheat, 
barley, or rice. just as corn is worth more when fed to 
hogs with tankage or fish meal than when fed alone or 
with wheat or barley. Therefore we repeat, unlike feeds 
cannot be accurately compared and yet some rough 
comparisons of feeds may be made that will be helpful 
to the feeder. 


If a roughage is fed which is higher in protein than 
the average of roughages, one concentrate rich in pro- 
tein may suffice for the average cow. But if, on the 
other hand, the roughage is all low in protein, such as 
grass hay, cottonseed hulls, or silage, one or all three 
of them, then at least two high protein concentrates are 
nearly always desirable if not absolutely necessary. For 
illustration, if it is stated that seven pounds of corn -is 
equal to eight pounds of oats, or that one bushel of corn 
is equal to two bushels of oats, that does not mean that 
such is the case in all combinations of feeds. When 
feeding horses and mules grass hay, the value given oats 
is not too high, but if a legume hay is used then seven 
pounds of corn may be worth more than eight pounds 
of oats. 


OREOVER, it is less confusing if whole corn and 

oats, for instance, are used for comparison with 
other feeds, instead of cornmeal and ground oats. It is 
true that corn and oats should be ground for dairy cows, 
but it may not be profitable to grind them for horses and 
mules, Also some will be able to grind feeds cheaper 
than others, or perhaps cheaper than the average feeder 
can get them ground and when this is true it should 
have consideration in comparing the cost of feeds. 
With all these and other qualifications constantly in 
mind, it may be helpful to make the following com- 
parisons :— 


1. Ground oats and wheat bran are of about equal 


value pound for pound in feeding dairy cows, but oats 


are more satisfactory for feeding horses and mules. 

2. One pound of cottonseed meal, linseed meal, soy- 
bean meal, peanut meal, or gluten meal is worth about 
two pounds of oats or wheat bran in supplying the pro- 
tein requirements of dairy cows. 

3. One bushel of corn is equal to two bushels of oats, 
or seven pounds of corn equal to eight pounds of oats, 
for feeding horses and mules. 

4. One pound of cottonseed meal is equal to 1% 
pounds of cotton seed in feeding cattle. ; 

6. Five pounds of corn alone is equal to six pounds 








of blackstrap molasses and one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal combined. 

6. Corn, wheat, rice, barley, and sorghum 
grains are about equal in feeding value pound 
for pound for supplying a part of the carbohy- 
drates in a ration. 

7. Two tons of silage is equal to one ton of 
grass hay in feeding cattle. 

8. One ton of grass hay of average quality 
is probably worth 114 tons of corn stover or 
cottonseed hulls for feeding cattle. 


9. When fed with cottonseed meal or other 










In the hot months of sum- 
mer special care needs to be 
taken to see that the hogs have 
plenty of shade and water. A 
concrete wallow instead of a 
mudhole is a fine means of 
keeping down discase and in- 
ternal pests. And the litile fel- 
low up at the top is squealing 
for room in which to grow. 
He would like to have at least 
a@ small yard to replace his 
four by six pen. 


By: TAIT BUTLER 


heavy concentrates, cottonseed hulls are worth more, 
pound for pound, than the cereal straws. 

_ 10, Soybean, cowpea, or peanut stover (whole plant 
without the seed) is worth more than grass hay for 
feeding dairy cows. 

11. Cottonseed oil meal, linseed oil meal, peanut oil 
meal, and soybean oil meal, while not actually equal may, 
for all practical purposes, be substituted one for the 
other. 

12. A bushel of ear corn (70 pounds) ground into 
corn and cob meal is worth more for feeding dairy cows 
than a bushel of corn (56 pounds) ground into corn- 
meal. 

13. Five pounds of good legume hay is equal to four 
pounds of wheat bran or ground oats in milk produc- 
tion. 

14. With horses and mules getting grass hays, 10 
pounds of corn or sorghum grains and two pounds of 
cottonseed meal is equal to 14 pounds of corn alone. 

15, Blackstrap molasses is not equal to corn, wheat, 
barley, and beet pulp, pound for pound, as sometimes 
stated, but blackstrap molasses has a high feeding value 
(in supplying carbohydrates) and is very palatable. 

16. Sorghum grains are 90 to 95 per cent as valuable 
as corn for feeding but for most animals should be 
ground. 


[* THE minds of many people we believe the feeding 

value of molasses is overestimated, when put on low 
grade roughages. The cow can handle low grade rough- 
ages, such as grass hays, corn stover, cottonseed hulls, 
and straws better than any other farm animal, but these 
still remain low grade roughages no matter what is fed 
with them. Perhaps covering them with molasses 
slightly increases the feeding value of these roughages, 
but they still remain low grade roughages of low feed- 
ing value. Any animal requiring roughage can use a 
limited quantity, up to the energy required. to maintain 
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body heat, but after that the energy required to chew 
and digest these low grade roughages is equal to the 
energy produced by them. When unpalatable low grade 
roughages are the only roughages available, molasses 
will increase their consumption, but as said they still 
remain low grade roughages which must be made up 
for-by the feeding of more concentrates; therefore, be- 
cause molasses increases the consumption of these low 
grade roughages, this is no reason for exaggerating the 
feeding value ‘of either. 
In substituting one feed for another, while the cost, 
composition, and feeding value must, of course, be care- 
fully considered, this is not enougn. There 
is always a live animal with likes and dislikes 
in every feeding problem. Therefore, variety 
and palatability are essential to the best results. 


Not only must the ration be palatable and 
contain a variety, but it must contain the dif- 
ferent nutrients in approximately the required 
proportions in order to be best for the animal, 
and generally also to be most economical. No 
one can be certain that he is exactly balancing 





the ration to meet the requirements of any animal. If 
he has a knowledge of the composition,- digestibility, 
and vitamins of the feeds and the.standard requirements 
of the animal for the results expected, he can closely 
approximate a balanced ration, but the average feeder 
does not have all these facts available and must have 
a less definite method of meeting the animal's needs. 

If a dairy cow, for instance, has silage and legume 
hay, or any two forms of roughage, one of which is 
rich in protein, and the other of medium protein content, 
he can by mixing or feeding these in certain proportions 
usually secure a ration having sufficient variety and 
balanced nearly enough to meet all practical needs. 

While it is stated that there is little difference in the 
feeding value, pound for pound, of corn, wheat, barley, 
rice, etc., and that one may be substituted for another, 
and that blackstrap molasses, beet pulp, and perhaps 
other feeds supply similar nutrients, still it is not usually 
best to use wheat, rice, or blackstrap molasses to take 
the place of all the corn. It is practical, however, to 
replace from one-third to one-half the corn with any of 
these substitutes for corn in feeding a dairy cow. 


Beards Not Dangerous 


ANY questions are being asked about the effects 
of barley, wheat, and rye beards, when these. crops 
are cut and cured for hay, to feed livestock. 
The writer has seen bearded barley straw fed to 
cattle all winter without injury of any sort. 
Occasionally the beards may adhere and collect in the 
mouth, but this is rare, and if it should happen to occur 
the collection of beards may be removed from the 
mouth without great difficulty. 
Better hay is made when these cereals are cut early, 
while all the plant is still green, and the green beards 
are even less likely than the ripe ones to cause trouble. 
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Where Do You Get Your Informa- 
tion? 
NUMBER of feature stories, editorials, and state- 
ments that have appeared recently or that were 
made by “authorities” upon the present agricul- 
tural situation have been so full of misleading state- 
ments and assertions that are so wide the truth—so 
malicious in some cases—that it seems appropriate to 
caution the agricultural public particularly to look 
carefully to the source of information if there is any 
thought of applying it. While the whole citizenship of 
the country should follow this practice as a rule, yet it 
is of supreme importance that the agricultural public 
follow it and know the real facts about its business. 
For instance, an editorial in one of our oldest and 
most widely read dailies said the other day that “Ten 
years ago cotton was an unknown product in Russia 
and only within the last three or four years has the 
product reached a point where it is likely to affect the 
world price of the fleecy staple.” Continuing, this same 
editorial remarked that “5,807,000 acres have been 
planted in cotton (in Russia) with the certain prospect 
that the total acreage this year will pass 6,000,000 
acres.” Now, the facts are that Russia was planting 
more than a million and a half acres in cotton as far 
back as 1910 to 1913. 


In a current and widely read magazine there is a 
long drawn out tirade against the Federal Farm Board. 
The statements it carries are as far from the truth as 
those in the editorial. As a matter of fact, it states as 
truth what no man can prove. It draws conclusions 
that are diametrically opposed to such facts as are 
available. But it is well written, snappy, reads well, 
and to those who resent any aid to agriculture, it un- 
doubtedly is music to the ear. It is one of those 
“smart-alecky,”’ anti-government-in-business tirades that 
certain among our populace delight to give wide 
publicity. Like all the rest of this particular breed of 
public statements, it states that the attempt to aid agri- 
culture is not only a violation of economic law but in- 
sinuates that it is the first time in all the history of 
the nation the government was guilty of .offering “sub- 
sidy” or extending any group anything in the way of 
“special privilege.” Sheer bunk, of course. Worse 
than that, it is blatant demagoguery of the grossest 
character. Yet those who do not know any better will 
believe it. Moreover, those who can turn such state- 
ments to their own private use, those who have fattened 
upon special privilege for generations, will point these 
statements out with righteous indignation and tell the 
whole wide world what a dastardly crime Congress 
committed when it “foisted” the Farm Board upon the 
business men of the nation, the “poor farmer” in par- 
ticular. Yes, the “poor farmer,” 


MAN of intelligence stood up in a public meeting 

here the other day and made the textile industry 
of the South look sick in comparison with that of the 
East. The figures are altogether to the reverse. The 
trouble was what he “knew” wasn’t so. About 60 per 
cent of the cotton spinning industry of the United 
States is located here in the South, and this 60 per cent 
is more than two and a half times as busy at present as 
New England’s forty-odd per cent. That is the truth. 

You have read again and again that because of “gov- 
ernment interference in business’? we have about lost 
our foreign market for cotton. The fact of the mat- 
ter, however, is that up to the first of May we had ex- 
ported some 5,906,000 bales of cotton, or 215,000 bales 
less than for the same period last year. Since Christ- 
mas exports have been gaining right along and still are. 
In this connection, it is interesting to know that domes- 
tic consumption to the end of April amounted to 3,899,- 
000 bales, or 949,000 bales less than for the same period 
last year. What has happened to the consumption of 
cotton has happened to all other major raw materials. 
- Yet the enemies of codperative marketing claim that 
the Farm Board “has destroyed the foreign market for 
American cotton.” 

Another public speaker indignantly avowed the 
other day that the Farm Board had squandered six hun- 
dred million dollars. That is not true, either. At the 
very most it could never have had more than five hun- 
dred million dollars at its disposal had Congress given 
it every penny allowable under the law. The fact is 
that much that the Board has loaned has already been 
returned. Many millions are invested in wheat. Many 
millions are tied up in a million and a half bales of 
perfectly good cotton, and many other millions have 
n loaned to various codperatives. Had not these 
Millions been available to help steady conditions we 
would have seen some business failures sure enough. 










‘The Editoria 





Now, not all of the misinformation that is being 
passed out is deliberately false. A lot of it, like that 
in the editorial, is due to just plain downright ignorance. 
It will pay, however, to consider the source of all state- 
ments before accepting them at face value. Better look 
to those who know something about agriculture and 
whose personal interest does not clash with your own. 


About Farm Land Values 


S A RESULT of recent news releases from the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington show- 
ing the general decline in land values throughout 

the United States as compared to what they were a 
year ago, there is much discussion on that subject— 
some of it exceedingly and unnecessarily pessimistic. 


That many an acute situation has arisen because of 
the drastic decline in land values in some sections, par- 
ticularly in those communities where speculation during 
the World War ran the price of land up to unreason- 
able levels and where much land changed hands at the 
extreme prices prevailing during that period, there can 
be no doubt. Cool calculation long ago pointed to the 
fact that this was inevitable. . 


On the other hand, where the mortgage debt was not 
appreciably increased and still is light, as is the case 
here in the South, where land values have been reason- 
able over a long period, and where lands changed hands 
at reasonable prices, the declines we have witnessed 
should not be at all disturbing. A decline, for instance, 
holds no terror for the man who owns his land free of 
debt or practically so. As a matter of fact, a decline 
may easily become an asset of great value to him in 
that it tends definitely to reduce taxation as well as to 
create resistance to the issuance of bonds and the fixing 





We Agree With Them 


T IS right hard to believe that overproduc- 

tion on all sides should cause hard times. It 
seems to me that a farm or a whole country 
with plenty of everything should not complain, 
and I believe it is not so much overproduction 
a$ faulty distribution, underconsumption, and 
bad leadership. The cure ought to come from 
the top down.—Otto Schroeder, Wilkes Coun- 
ty, Georgia. 
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a happy-go-lucky business. 
The cost of production must 
have something to do with 
the selling price and no longer remain without a 
basic business principle upon which the farmer 
may stand to save himself from ruin both phy- 
sically and financially—G, C. Oscar, Baldwin 
County, Ala. 


Agriculture must 
no longer remain 
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“Will land values ever come 
back?” Undoubtedly they will. 
Not that we of the present 
generation will see lands sell for the un- 
warranted price paid (or bargained for) dur- 
ing the period of speculation in 1918-1920. 
It is not reasonable, however, to think that farms 
will continue to sell so far below their true 
worth as represented in prices which the Fed- 
eral Land Banks, the Joint Stock Land Banks, 
the insurance companies, and various other loan 
concerns are in position to offer at the present 
time. The business of farming is too funda- 
mental to our national welfare. It is the one 
absolutely indispensable business in the world. 
—B. W. Bleckley, Appraiser, Federal Land 
Bank, Georgia. 


The question is 
often asked, 
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of the nation have reduced pro- 
duction to equal supply and de- 
mand; why not the cotton farmer. 
r The farmer could get more out of half a 
cotton crop than a whole one and have plenty 
of grain and feedstuff grown on the acres freed 
from cotton.—G, L. Ingram, Elmore County, 
Alabama. 


The great 
industries 











of other debts upon real estate that must be retired over 
a long period of time. This is not a matter of theory. 
There is not much being said about bond issues now. 
And the Bureau. of Agricultural Economics at Wash- 
ington has just sent out a statement which shows that 
taxes on farm real estate are actually showing a decline 
throughout the entire nation. The greatest reduction 
has been here in the South where the range has been 
from three to seven points downward. 

Further as to the situation here in the South, on a 
percentage basis farm land values are yet farther above 
the pre-war level than they are in any other section of 
the United States save New England. The groups of 
states composing the South Atlantic, East South Cen- 
tral, and West South Central—in other words, the 
South—stand at 116, 117, and 121 per cent of the values 
prevailing during the period from 1912 to 1914. The 
states of New England stand at 126. For further com- 
parison, the East North Central group, made up of 
Ohio, Indiana, and other neighboring states, stands at 
87 as compared to the pre-war period. The West North 
Central group, made up of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and other states of that section, 
comes next, standing at 97. : 

The greatest decline in any single state has been in 
Montana, which now stands at 70 per cent as compared 
to the 100 per cent level prevailing during the pre-war 
period. Indiana stands next at 72, and Illinois next 
with 80 per cent of the pre-war level. Only three states 
of the South have dropped below the pre-war level. 
West Virginia stands at 98, and South Carolina and 
Georgia at 90. The most drastic declines here in the 
South are still 20 points above the low point outside the 
South. So comparatively, the decline, whatever it may 
mean, has been much less severe in the South than in 
any other like division. 

Lands have been cheap in the South for many years 
and they still are. As a consequence, the earnings of 
agricultural lands here have been far greater per dollar 
invested than they have been anywhere else. Alabama 
and Mississippi with a return of 49 cents for each dol- 
lar invested over the five-year period, 1924-1928, led the 
national average by a wide margin. As a matter of 
fact, there was not a single state in the South where 
the average for that period was not greater than the 
national average. Comparatively, opportunity has been 
and still is greater here than it is elsewhere. 


Peanut Hams and Bacon 


HERE will come a time some day when the deli- 
Pe flavor of peanut hams and peanut bacon that 

are cured right and prepared right for market 
will make for them a big and preferred place in the 
markets. This is inevitable. 

We have tried peanut bacon ourselves and found it 
superior to any other sort. At an official test in Wash- 
ington a peanut ham was selected from among a whole 
line of hams and adjudged first in point of quality and 
flavor by experts. The judges did not know whence 
any of the hams had come so they were prejudiced 
neither for nor against the peanut product. The peanut 
product had free opportunity and won because of sheer 
merit, because it was more delicious than anything else. 
And yet Southern soft pork is still penalized in the 
great livestock receiving centers. But that will all be 
changed by and by. A superior product, like truth, 
cannot be permanently suppressed. 

Here in the South our packing plants have done 
much to popularize peanut pork products and are pre- 
paring to do more. One irouble has been that there 
were not enough hogs available to make it safe to go 
in for the popularization of a product whose supply was 
not sufficient to warrant running the risk of not being 
able to keep it constantly before the public, once the 
public was won to its value. Yet accepting the situation 
as it actually is and realizing that pork can and is being 
produced more cheaply on peanuts than 6n any other 
feed, and realizing that the peanut grows to perfection 
—producing its largest yields—here in the South, 
effort has been made to build up the hog industry and 
to work out processes that will prepare peanut meat for 
the market se as to bring out its peculiarly delicious 
flavor so the trade will find it acceptable. Most of the 
troubles first discovered have been overcome, The 
chief problem now seems to be to secure enough peanut- 
fed hogs to meet the growing demand. 

In recent years the penalty against peanut-fed hogs 
has greatly decreased. One of our leading Southern 
packers said a few days ago that it is only a matter of 
a short time until such hogs will actually bring a pre- 
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Farmers’ Week, the Farm Bureau, 


and Uncle red 


HE week of July 27 to August 1 will be farmers’ 

week at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 

burn, this year. President Bradford Knapp is in- 
viting farmers, farm women, and others who are in- 
terested to be at Auburn and attend the exercises which 
will be arranged for practical instruction and also for 
entertainment and recreation. It will be vacation week 
for hundreds of farm people who will spend the week 
in Auburn for information, recreation, and entertain- 
ment. 

On July 30 and 31 the annual convention of the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation will be held in 
Auburn in connection with the farmers’ week program. 
The organization has held the majority of its annual 
meetings here because Auburn is agricultural head- 
quarters for the state. 

The program for the farm week exercises will be 
arranged by a committee composed of President Brad- 
ford Knapp; Director L. N. Duncan of the Extension 
Service; M. J. Funchess, dean of the School of Agri- 
culture and director of the experiment station, and Dr. 


C. A. Cary, dean of the School of Veterinary Medi-. 


cine and state veterinarian. 

A special program for farm women will be ar- 
ranged under the direction of Miss Helen Johnston, 
state home demonstration agent, the district home 
agents—Miss May I. Cureton, Miss Ruth Dobyne, 
Miss Elizabeth Forney—and others of the home dem- 
onstration staff. The Alabama Council of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs will meet in Auburn during the Farm 
Bureau convention. Mrs. J. D. Giles of Selma is presi- 
dent of the council. 





News of Organized Farmers 
By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


HE newly elected president of the Alabama Farm 

Bureau Cotton Association is Col. J. Litt Edwards, 
of Selma, Ala. He was elected at the recent annual 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Col. Edwards is one of Alabama’s 20 Master Farm- 
ers, having been selected for this honor in 1929 by The 
Progressive Farmer and the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. In addition to being a splendid farm operator 
and citizen, Col. Edwards has for many years been a 
leader in codperative activities. At the same meeting 
the board elected J. A. Beaty as temporary general 
manager. 

Members of the association have selected a new 
board of directors to manage its affairs during the en- 
suing year. They are Mr. Edwards; W. G. Peebles, 
Mooresville; J. M. Bedingfield, Rogersville; Willie 
Shelton. Route 2, Moulton; S. A. Burns, Talladega; 
W. L. Rasberry, Fayette; J. S. Hyatt, Cullman; A. N. 
Grubbs, Eutaw; J. T. Gresham, Prattville; G. O. 
Winters, LaFayette; B. H. Lightfoot, Troy; Dr. W. 
C. Braswell, Elba; A. R. Knight, Repton, and E. W. 
Berry, Camden. 

In addition, Dr. Bradford Knapp, president of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has appointed E. L. 
Deal, secretary of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, as a member of the cotton association board of 
directors to represent the general public. This was done 
in accordance with a provision in the by-laws, and Dr. 
Knapp will appoint another member later. 





Better Cotton Seed Planted—Re- 





the marketing of strawberries. J. B. Sylvest, manager 
of the Farm Bureau Produce Department, says that 
growers shipped 135 carloads through their organiza- 
tion. These berries sold for from $1,000 to $1,500 per 
car and brought producers close to $145,000. This is 
the first year the Farm Bureau has participated in the 
marketing of strawberries and farmers have welcomed 
the entry of a-sales agency owned by producers into the 
field. 


Poultry and Eggs Sold——Growth in the codperative 
marketing of poultry and eggs is also reported by Mr. 
Sylvest. “To date,” he said, “4,251 cases of eggs have 
been placed in cold storage and are being held for 
higher prices which usually come during fall and win- 
ter. In addition, 15,000 cases of fresh eggs have been 
marketed codperatively, bringing 
the total of eggs handled through 
the Farm Bureau to more than 
50 carloads.” 


Chicken cars run by the Farm 
Bureau through 55 counties 
carried approximately one-half 


million chickens to market. 
Shippings total 105 carloads 
which exceeds all former 
records. 





Codperative Peanut Market- 
ing.—The new organization, the 
Alabama - Florida Codperative 
Peanut Association, with Dr. 
W. C. Braswell of Elba as 
president, is attracting much 
attention from growers. _ Indi- 
cations are that its first year will 
be very successful. 


Grover W. Ray, former 
Dale County agent, who is now 


Other legislative activities of the Farm Bureau include 
the sponsoring of bills to strengthen and _ stabilize 
county and home demonstration work and to expand 
agricultural research work. 





Value of Legumes in Pecan Grove 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


UR farmers have become accustomed to the old 

adage ‘“‘Feed your land and it will feed you” but 
they do not put it into practice as they should. If so, 
their condition would be far better than it is now. 

On June 3 I was at Cairo, Georgia, and rode out 
with J. B. Wight to see his extensive pecan grove and 
nursery. Mr. Wight not only knows the value of the 
winter and summer legumes but he uses them to his 
material profit each year. He 
has the best paying pecan 
groves in the state and he makes 
them so by “feeding his trees 
well every year.” 

In the fall he sows the 
groves to Austrian winter peas 
and as soon as they are mature 
enough to turn under he drills 
the land to velvet beans. When 
I was there the velvet beans 
were 12 inches high in ane 
grove. Last year those groves 
yielded him 1,000 pounds of nuts 
per acre and he says they will 
do the same this season. You 
should see the grove and the 
healthy, vigorous condition of 
his trees and contrast them 
with the many groves that you 
see in our state that are neg- 
lected. 

Everywhere I go I hear 
complaints that farming does 








working as extension market- bo 
ing specialist assigned to pea- 

nut marketing, reports that 
producers are very much dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent system of marketing their peanuts. ‘They plan 
to take charge of the business through their own or- 
ganization and see if a new system that will return 
more to the grower cannot be developed,” he said. 





Dale County Hogs.—During the hog sales season 
beginning last fall and ending this spring, farmers of 
Dale County sold 14,503 hogs for $152,945.45. These 
hogs went to market in 181 cars. All except three car- 
loads were sold on the codperative plan. 





To Lighten Tax Burden.—One of the chief activi- 
ties of the legislative committee of the Farm Bureau 
centers around lightening the tax burden of Alabama 
farmers. This committee hopes to get the Legislature 
to enact an income tax in place of the present state 
taxes on real and personal property. This, of course. 


- would be a great help to farmers since under the pres- 


ent property tax system they pay much more than their 
rightful share of the cost of governmnt. The Farm Bu- 
reau believes that taxation should be based on ability 
to pay and that the income tax is within this principle. 





CoOL. J. LITT EDWARDS 





not pay. It pays J. B. Wight 
& Sons. Why? Because they 
know their business and do 
nothing but the highest class of work. 

There have always been and will always be two es- 
sential things to successful farming. The first is to 
learn how to do the business in the most improved way 
and the second is to do the work in the most efficient 
style, or “to know how and do it.” Even in these hard 
times this firm has no complaint about not paying ex- 
penses and it was a genuine pleasure to ride over this 
extensive farm and see how well tilled it was. Every 
plant was doing well because it had received the atten- 
tion necessary to make it do so. 


Well Balanced Cropping System 


SPENT the week of June 6-13 at Boston, Barwick, 
Pavo, and Moultrie, Georgia. This section of Thomas, 
Brooks, and Colquitt counties grows more truck and 
watermelons than any other section of South Georgia. 
Here they ship thousands of crates of beans, squash, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, green peas, and butterbeans. On 
one day they sent out 1,200 hampers of snapbeans from 
Barwick alone. 
While conditions have been unfavorable to high 
prices for any farm product, the mar- 
ket has been steady and has taken the 
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“I'M NOT MUCH HURT,” HE 
SAID, THOUGH HE COULD- 
NT HELP GROANING 
AGAIN, “I STRUCK ON MY 
ANKLE.” 





By MERRITT P. ALLEN 


PECK, who is writing the story, Bill, and Roger 

Grant set up a camp and small supply store on 
the Green Mountain Trail for the summer to sell sup- 
plies to hikers on the trail. Roger’s father was a cus- 
toms agent who ten years previous disappeared while 
trying to capture one Yarter, believed to be a smuggler. 
Mrs. Grant is in the customs service and Roger’s one 
ambition is to enter it when he is old enough. 


Near the scene of an encounter with Yarter, Speck 
found a bill fold in which was a Green Mountain Club 
membership card issued to Charles Saunders. - After 
tricking the boys into letting him see the bill fold, a 
man whom they dubbed “Fox Face” claimed it at the 
newspaper office. 

The first morning in camp, Roger and Speck en- 
countered a neighbor on the trail near their camp. He 
seemed to be a harmless lunatic who called himself 
James Sylva, Jimmy for short. Bill concluded that 
Jimmy was in cahoots with Yarter in his smuggling 
activities, but the other boys laughed at his theory. Still 
discussing the possibility, they piled in “Rebecca,” 
Roger’s dilapidated old flivver, to finish hauling up their 
supplies. Here the story continues. 


T THE end of the first trip Rebecca was boiling 
like a teakettle and Bill began guying Roger. 


“You ought to be ashamed of yourself treating 
an old woman this way,” he said, as she stood panting 
until she sounded like an. earthquake in a tinware store. 

But Roger’s goat couldn’t be got that way. “Not so 
loud,” he said. “She’s sensitive about her age.” 

“The poor old thing ought to be taking a nap instead 
of kicking up the dust.” 

“She enjoys it.” 

“Yeah. She groans as though she did. If I owned 
her I’d hire an ambulance and put her in it.” 

“But you don’t. I’m the skipper of this craft.” 

“The skipper’s under the hood. I can hear it.” 


“You think the motor skips? That shows how much 
you know. She has so much power that I cut out 
two cylinders and run her on the other two.” 


“They must fire together. I hear only one.” 
So they kept it up more or less all day, me chipping in 
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sometimes and all of us working like Sam Hill, who- 
ever he was. By night the store tent was stocked and 
ready for business, and, believe me, Roger knew his 
onions or he never would have thought of half the 
things he did. The ice cream and pop had us all stump- 
ed at first but we finally hit on an idea that worked well 
all summer. You see, twice a week trucks from the 
city brought cream and drinks to Lincoln, which was 
the village nearest the mountain, and when Rebecca had 
hauled our supply to camp we put the cream tub in a 
hole in the ground in the shade and covered it with 
water-soaked sacks. It wasn’t very handy to get at, 
but it kept well. The ice in the tub would last for days. 
When it got to melting too bad we either put in more 
ice from the farm or ate it up. Of course we hated to 
eat it, but in a pinch we could do it to save it. The pop 
came up in cases and we sunk a few bottles of each 
flavor in one of the milk cans of ice water. The labels 
came off the bottles but we could usually tell it by the 
color. If we made a mistake and opened the wrong one 
someone was always heroic enough to drink it. We all 
tried to be accommodating. 


UCKILY for the business, the weather was warm 

and about the time we were all set the hikers began 
showing up on the trail. In fact, it was the next day, 
while Roger was down to Lincoln after the mail, that 
Bill and I made the first sale, four bottles of pop, four 
ice cream cones, a can of fly dope, and a pound of tea 
to two birds from Ohio. When Roger came back we 
thumbed our suspenders and strutted and then we all 
had a drink and a feed to celebrate. That knocked off 
the profit for him, but he was a good sport. Anyway, 
the big idea was to keep him outdoors and build up his 
health. I’ve a sneaking suspicion that if he had been 
out just to make money he would have told us the way 
to go home after the first few days. Well, man can’t live by 
bread alone. The Bible says so. That means that folks 
have got to have pop and ice cream once in a while. 

“What’s the news?” I asked Roger, to kind of keep 
his mind off the celebration in case he began figuring 
up the cost. 

“Nothing very exciting,” he said. 
master about Jimmy.” 


“T asked the post- 


Trail 


“Get any clue to his past?” Bill pricked up his ears. 

“No. He is a wandering lumberjack who came here 
from across the lake last fall to work in a lumber camp. 
Now he lives in a shack on the mountain.” 

“Why did he quit work?” Bill asked, bound to find 
something suspicious. 

“He told the postmaster that he never works ii 
summer. He is too busy watching the trees grow.” 

“Loony,” I said. 

Roger nodded. 

“It may be all a disguise.” 
“T tell you, fellers, that smuggling gang—’ 

“Hooey!” Roger cut him off. “If you’d seen him 
you’d know he’s not crooked. Poor scout, I wish we 
could do something for him.” 


“They think so in the village.” 
Bill was still hopeful. 


F une sure enough it was only a couple 
of days later that we had a chance. It 
was a hot day and about noon a bunch of 
women hikers blew in from the South. 
Such dames are usually good fish or they 
wouldn’t be on the trail at all, but these 
were all fussed up like a flock of hens that 
have seen a weasel. You ,would have 
thought by their takings on that they had 
just been through the siege of Troy. or 
Albany or wherever it was there was such 
a rumpus a while back, but the only trou- 
ble: was that they had found a tree across 
the trail somewhere down the line and in 
order to get around it they had had to go 
along the edge of a cliff. That was pretty 
terrible because their guidebook said the 
trail was always clear and there was no 
danger of falling off it in any place. Just 
think if they had skidded off the rocks! 
Or if the tree had tumbled down on them 
as they went by! And so on and so on 
and so on. It gave us a pain, but they 
bought so much ice cream to cool them- 
selves off with that we promised to clear 
away the tree before it gave anyone else 
the double-jointed fantods. 


We didn’t want to leave camp while 
there was a chance of customers happening along, so 
we waited until after supper when we knew the hikers 
would be laid up for the night in the shelters up and 
down the trail. We found the tree not far from the 
place where we had seen the bear. It was an old big 
basswood and we used up all the evening clearing it off 
the trail. In fact, Roger held a flashlight while Bill 
and I dragged away the last branch. As we were sitting 
down to get our wind we heard a crash, a rattling of 
loose stones, and then a groan. 


ai ECK! Somebody’s tumbled off the ledge,” Roger 
said over his shotlder, already hipering toward 
the place. - 

We beat it after him and pretty quick found him 
bending over Jimmy, who lay beside a rock. 

“T am not much hurt,” he said, though he couldn’t 
help groaning again. “I struck on my ankle.” 

“It’s swelling, too,” Roger said, giving it the once 
over. 

“T’ll hop to camp and get some cold water and 
bandages,” I offered. 

“No.” He motioned me back. 
in my shack. It is only a short distance. 
in a minute.” 

Bill gave an eye to the rocks above. 
from the top?” 

Jimmy nodded. “I often go that way, climbing by 
a small bush that grows in a crack. Tonight it let me 
down.” 

“Tough luck!” 
liked Jimmy. 

“Tf there were aspens here I would not be surprised,” 
Jimmy went on. “The aspen is the traitor among trees, 
you know.” 

None of us got his drift. 
know it.” 

“Indeed it is.” Jimmy seemed surprised. 

. “Holy smoke!” I whispered to Roger. “You've 
started him on another lecture or sermon or something.” 


“Yes,” Jimmy rattled away. “The aspen has sinned 
so many times that it trembles (Continued on page 1%) 


“T have such things 
I will start 


“Come clear 


Bill sounded as though he already 


Roger said, “I didn’t 
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a, we gittin’ lined up with ol’ king 


One Gallus Departmint 
fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 





WAS -lookin’ in my allmanack’ th’ 
other day t’ find out what sort of 
wether we was goin’ t’ have in July, an’ 
I notised that th’ 4th of that munth was 
marked “Independence Day.” Of coarse 
I learned all about th’ Decklarashun of 
Independence when I was goin’ t’ school, 
but I’d sorter fergot th’ detales, so I 
hunted up an ol’ his’try book t’ see what 
reely happened, an’ find out ef I was as 
free an’ independent as them fellers: way 
back yonder claimed they was when they 
writ an’ sined it, an’.ef anny of you fel- 
lers ain’t looked it over lately, it makes 
right interestin’ readin’. 
You recolleck that back in them times, 
this here country was bein’ bossed by a 
feller over in England name of George. 
I never did git t’ find out what his last 
name was; seems like everbuddy jest 
called him King George. Accordin’ t’ this 
here Decklarashun, George was treatin’ 
us folks over here mighty ruff, an’ after 
a while they jest got plum tired of it, an’ 
they told ol’ man Tom Jefferson t’ set 
down an’ rite th’ main prinsipal things 
that they was kickin’ about, an’ all th’ 
Congressmen sined there names to it, an’ 
r’ared back an’ told George that them’s 
there sentimints, an’ ef he thought he was 
a better man than they was, he could 
come on ovér here an’ they’d beat th’ tar 
out’n him. 

Well, I b’leeve they done ezzackly rite, 
an’ ef it comes t’ a fite, I'll try t’ do my 
part. But there’s 2 ’r 3 things in that 
Decklaration whitch they was kickin’ 
about that it looks like t’ me we’re goin’ 
ahead an’ doin’ ’m ourselves rite now, an’ 
ef George made a mistake then, it mite 
be we’re makin’ ‘th’ same one ourselves. 


’R INSTANCE, they ‘lowed in this 


Decklarashun that George had “errect- ’ 


ed a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our 
people, and eat out their substance.” Well, 
ef we ain’t been erectin’ new offices, an’ 
ef we ain’t got swarms of officers harrass- 
in’ us, I’d like t’ know what we have got. 
How manny new jobs has your legis- 
latchure made in th’ last ten years ’r 
so, an’ how manny officers does it take t’ 
fill them jobs? An’ who pays there sal- 
laries? 

An’ ef George was makin’ a mistake 
when he made all them new jobs an’ sent 
them swarms of officers over here, ain’t 
your own representative an’ Congress- 
man doin’ th’ same thing rite now? 

Then anuther thing them fellers said 
was that George “cut off their trade with 
all parts of the world.” Well, ain’t that 
jest ezzackly what this here Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill is doin’ t’ us rite this 
minnit? I ain’t aimin’ t’ start no argu- 
mint about th’ tariff, becuz I don’t know 
anny too mutch about it myself, but I 
know durn well that ef we fix things’ so 
th’ other feller can’t sell stuff t’ us, he 
sure ain’t goin’ t’ buy what we got t’ 
sell, an’ ef that ain’t cuttin’ off trade, I’d 
like t? know what you’d call it. 

Likewise they "Ilowed that George had 
been imposin’ taxes on ’em “without their 
consent.” Well, I don’t know jest how 
manny taxesehe reely imposed on ’em, but 
I'll bet ef they lived in this day an’ time 
an’ had t’ pay all th’ taxes that’s been 
imposed on us, they’d say that they didn’t 
know nuthin’ whatsoever about what what 
taxes was, an’ they’d figger that George 
had reely been lettin’ ’em off mighty easy. 


] TELL you, breth’ren, it’s time fer us 
t’ stop an’ figger on things a little, an’ 
see ef we ain’t doin’ sum of th’ same 
things ourselves that them fellers back 
yonder jumped on King George fer doin’, 
an’ ef they was willin’ t’ git out an’ fite 
fer what they b’leeved was rite, looks 
like we had orter be abel t’ do a little 
judishus votin’ now an’ then, an’ maybe 
We could git th’ same results that they 
did, an’ not have t’ kill nobuddy neither, 
unless they died from havin’ their jobs 
amputated off’n ’em. 

Well, you fellers mite not agree with 
me, but I b’leeve it wouldn’t do us no 
harm t’ git that old Constitushun out an’ 
knock th’ dust off’n it, an’ find out 
whether we’re followin’ it now-a-days, ’r 






Stokes, Florida Experiment Station; 
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Second Prize, $200.00 
J.C. Manning, Valley Hd.,Ala. 


J. H. Ansley, Route 3, Laurel 
R. P. Burson, Monroe, Ga. 


25 


H. J. Brown, Skippers, Va. 

M. A. Coleman, Millport, Ala. 

Ruth E. Daniel, Route 2, Wake Forest, N. C. 
N. B. Dulin, Bowling Green, S. C. 

J. W. Dunn, Route 1, Camden, S. C. 

A. L. Garner, Route 1, Rosemary, N. C. 

T. L. Grambling, Orangeburg, S. C. 

W. H. Hamm, Ray City, Ga. 


Mrs. Miller Arant, Route 2, Coila, Miss. 
James C. Ash, Route 1, Good Hope, Ga. 
Henry F. Baker, Route 2, Moultrie, Ga. 
joe Ballenger, Route 3, Inman, S. C. 
David H. Barnett, Newtonville, Ala. 

M. H. Barnett, Washington, Ga. 

Hoyt J. Bishop, R. 2, Roanoke, Ala. 

James L. Black, Box 150, Charleston, Miss. 
W. F. Blanchard, Route 3, Burgaw, N. C. 
Davis Bonner, Box 59, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Carl Boyd, Route 2, Box 45, Cullman, Ala. 
W. W. Braselton, Pendergrass,: Ga. 

L. J. Browning, Route 2, Union, S. C. 

Mrs. R. D. Brownlee, R. 3, Honea Path, S. C. 
Milton Bryant, Route 6, Blakely, Ga. 

R. P. Bullock, Route 5, Greenwood, S. C. 
E. O. Caldwell, Zebulon, Ga. 

J. C. Caviness, Ashland, Miss. 

Mrs. G. W. Champion, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 
C. B. Choate, Route 3, Charlotte, N. C. 

j. W. Collier, Winburn, Miss. 

Sara Drennan Craig, Lancaster, S. C. 

Amy Lou Culbreth, Route 1, Dearing, Ga. 
Julia Daily,-Route 1, Sunset, La. 

W. H. Davidson, Route 1, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Mrs. E. A. Davis, Folkston, Ga. 

Hunter Daughtrey, Carrsville, Va. 

Edgar Deaton, Box 233, Troy, N. C. 

Ruth Ellington, Box 12, La France, S. C. 
Leroy Fell, Route 1, Logan, Ala. 

J. E. Ferguson, Box 202, Rison, Ark. 
Leonard Finch, Star Route, Chipley, Fla. 
Chas. S. Fisher, Route 4, McDonough, Ga. 


The judges faced a tremendous task in 
selecting the winning letters from the 
thousands of excellent entries which 
were sent in. We feel that the winners 
should be especially proud of the fact 
that the competition was exceptionally 
keen. 

We regret that every entrant could 
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lina Experiment Station, and J. T. Williamson, Alabama Experi- 
ment Station. The cash prizes were awarded as follows: 





Third Prize, 3100.00 


Lyle D. Flynn, McKenzie, Ala. 
James A. Holder, Pattison, Miss. 
Jesse F. Johnston, Route 6, Albertville, Ala. 


Extra Pp OTASH 


C. B. Williams, North Caro- . 





ze 





Cc. P. Johnston, Sasser, Ga. 


Hill, Fla. 


(457A) 9% 


$1.500.00 


PAID TO THE WINNERS OF 


POTASH CONTEST? 


HE judges who selected the prize-winning letters in the Potash 
Contest were: R. P. Bledsoe, Georgia Experiment Station; 
Gilbeart H. Collings, Clemson College, South Carolina; W. E. 





First Prize. $500.00 


Mrs. A. Hughes, Naylor, Georgia 


10 PRIZES, $25 EACH 


Mrs. R. L. Montgomery, Route 2, Waxhaw, N. C. 


S. H. Parker, Route 1, Ernul, N. C. 


I. C. Strickland, Route 1, Dunn, N. C. 
Isadore Washington, Box 143, Pickensville, Ala. 
W. F. Woodruff, Route 3, Nashville, N. C. 


PRIZES, $10 EACH 


Cuber W. Hamrick, R. 3, Ellenboro, N. C. 
C. E. Huff, Danielsville, Ga.- 

A. P. Johns, Toccoa, Ga. 

Nathan M. Johnston, Littleton, N. C. 

T. E. Keitt, Newberry, S. C. 

Mrs. Ben A. Lincoln, Paragould, Ark. 
Pauline McWhirter, Manila, Ark. 

Mrs. Clyde Mich R. 2, Li Inton, N. C. 
Hudson Nix, Route 1, Fair Mount, Ga. 





Clifton W. Galloway, R. 2, Hartsville, S. C. 
Mrs. Lula Garrett, Route 2, Alapaha, Ga. 
Alton Gibbons, Turbeville, S. C. 

R. B. Goodgion, Williamston, S. C. 

E. S. Griner, R. 2, Box 49, Sylvania, Ga. 
Shelor G. Harbin, Westminster, S. C. 
Mrs. Guy Harrelson, R. 1, Crouse, N. C. 
Jj. W. Haynie, Cordele, Ga. 

C. H. Hearn, Ward, Ala. 

J. P. Heatherly, Jasper, Ala. 

Mrs. Johnnie Hester, Bigelow, Ark. 
Mrs. Thad R. Howell, Severn, N. C. 
Dink Ingram, Morganton, Ark. 

W. A. Ingram, Bee Branch, Ark. 

Mrs. W. A. Ingram, Bee Branch, Ark. 

J. J. Johnson, R.F.D., Wendell, N. C. 
V. M. Johnson, Route 1, Greer, S. C. 
Mrs. J. S. Jones, R. 1, Goldston, N. C. 
Mrs. S. T. Kendrick, Fallston, N. C. 
Gray R. King, Nashville, N. C. 

A. F. Korb, R. 1, Taylorsville, Miss. 

H. E. Lathan, Route 5, Monroe, N. C. 
G. R. Maness, Selmer, Tenn. 

G. C. Martin, Conway, N. C. 

Jas. D. Mason, Raeford, N. C. 

Mrs. F. V. O’Dell, Route 2, Easley, S. C. 
John S. Offenhanser, Texarkana, Ark. 
C. A. Parish, Blountstown, Fla. 

Howard Peyton, Raymond, Miss. 

Elton Phillips, Route 1, Orrum, N. C. 
Orene Phillips, Savage, Miss. 

A. W. Porter, Rockingham, N. C. 

J. R. Raines, Route A, Cordele, Ga. 

J. H. Rhinehart, Harrison, Ark. 


not win a prize, however we trust that 
through the additional information 
each entrant may have gained on the 
value of using extra potash he may be 
able to collect much extra cash from his 
future crops. 

Whether you entered the contest or 
not, we hope that you are one of the 








Mrs. B. B. Pace, Route 2, Nicholson, Ga. 
James W. Phillips, Newton, Miss. 
Myrtle Pickett, Gholson, Miss. 

R. C. Pittman, Route 1, Taxahaw, S. C, 
I. O. Pitts, Route 3, Carroliton, Ga. 

J. M. Shealy, Pomaria, S. C. 

R. A. Shearer, Lyerly, Ga. 

M. B. Tucker, Box 306, Pelzer, S. C. 


100 PRIZES, $2 EACH 


A. U. Rhodes, R. 1, Box 78, Homer, La. 

P. H. Roach, Bogart, Ga. 

Mrs. C. H. Roberts, Box 11, Youngsville, N. C. 
Mrs. J. L. Rosencrant, R. 2, Stuttgart, Ark. 
Chas. M. Rosser, Jonesboro, N. C. 

Carl I. Rowe, Route 5, Carrollton, Ga. 
Mrs. Ida McCain Rowe, Carrollton, Ga. 
Mrs. Belle Russell, Pigeon Creek, Ala. 
Frances Sanders, Box 59, Longview, Miss. 
W. R. Sanderson, Town Creek, Ala. 

W. H. Sangster, R. 1, Box 62, Elko, Ga. 
R. L. Short, Berlin, Ga. 

J. B. Silvey, Prescott, Ark. 

Herbert Solomon, Goodway, Ala. 

Bennie Spigner, Jr., Athens, La. 

L. D. Smith, Route 3, Swainsboro, Ga. 
Mrs. A. M. Smith, R. 1, Ridgeland, S. C. 
Ralph Sullivan, R. 3, Simpsonville, S. C. 
Left Thompson, Route 3, Town Creek, Ala. 
Paul Torrance, Box 50, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Geo. O. Trapnell, Metter, Ga. 

Zack Trimm, Route 5, Gordo, Ala. 
Estelle Uptain, Route 1, Clarksville, Ark. 
J. C. Vaughn, Route 1, Philomath, Ga. 

J. A. Wade, Vincent, Ala. 

J. P. Wade, Route 1, Albertville, Ala. 

Joe E. Walker, Fayetteville, Ark. 

S. J. Walker, Rhine, Ga. 

T. Webber Welborn, Route 3, SoSo, Miss. 
A. F. Wilkerson, Route A, Climax, Ga. 
Ernest Wilson, Eutaw, Ala. 

Mrs. Ernest Wilson, R. 3, Eutaw, Ala. 
Berth Lee Wynns, R. 1, Branchville, S. C. 


fortunate farmers who have found that 
it pays to make sure that every crop 
you grow gets plenty of potash in ferti- 
lizer. “Extra Potash pays Extra Cash!” 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 
of Amsterdam, Holland ., 
740 Hart Building Atlanta, Georgia 


PAYS Extra Cash 
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Lois P Dowdle, Editor 























HE Annual Report Number of The Digest, pub- 
lished at Auburn, Alabama, gives a most interest- 
ing resume of work done in Alabama during the 
year 1930. There were 43 home demonstration agents 
in as many counties who conducted extension programs 
in 743 communities with an enrollment of 13,218 girls 
and 11,551 farm women. 
these 43 county agents wrote 54,176 individual letters, 
distributed 153,522 bulletins, received 13,019 telephone 
calls and 22,277 office calls, made 13,967 visits to 7,979 
different homes, and held 13,884 meetings with a total 
“attendance of 568,955. 
Some of the facts given in the report are so out- 
standing that we would like to quote from the report :— 


Home Improvement.—There were 1,459 women who 
rearranged their kitchens so as to make the working 
surfaces of the right height for the individual 
workers; 2,561 suitable pictures were secured for 
farm homes and 2,893 pictures were rehung; 3,264 
pieces of labor-saving equipment and other house- 
hold furnishings were purchased; 3,958 pieces of 
furniture were refinished, and 1,317 pieces were re- 
modeled or repaired; 5,895 living rooms and bed- 
rooms and 978 kitchens were rearranged for 
beauty, comfort, and convenience. 

Results in Clothing.—A total of 783 women and 
1,033 girls used a clothing budget; 4,615 girls wore 
appropriate school shoes, and 2,461 girls followed 
recommendations in the selection of stockings; 
47,299 garments were made by women and girls; 
3,477 women who were not enrolled in home dem- 
onstration work were helped with their cloth- 
ing problems by local home demonstration club 
‘women. 

Foods and Nutrition.—In 1,760 homes the wom- 
en were assisted in planning family food budgets 
for a year; 551 homes budgeted food expenditures 
for a year; 3,278 individuals adopted recommenda- 
tions for corrective feeding, such as weight control, 
anemia, pellagra, and constipation, and 60 schools 
with 10,356 children followed recommendations for 
a hot dish for school lunch. A total of 930,143 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, and meats was con- 
served for winter use. In order to accomplish such 
results 4,401 women and 3,108 girls reported year- 
round gardens besides many thousands who had 
spring and summer gardens. 


HERE were 21 curb markets in Alabama oper- 

ated by home demonstration clubs which sold a 
total of $411,047 worth of products last year. One 
of these markets has been in operation since 1923, 
two since 1925, one since 1927, and the others since 
1928. The total sales from these markets amount to 
$1,640,254 with 4,977 farm families participating. 


Equally interesting is the record of purchases made 
and homes beautified. Eight heating systems, 111 
lighting systems, 86 water systems, 57 sewage systems, 
and 978 sanitary privies were installed last year; 2,066 
homes were screened; 35 new homes built; and 119 
fences were repaired; 2,133 old, broken-down corncribs, 
tenant houses, etc., and 7,421 signs were torn down. 
There were 1,149 buildings on home grounds painted 
and 1,292 -whitewashed. There were 7,637 trees and 
20,051 shrubs planted, while 5,647 families cleaned up 
their farmsteads. This involved coéperation with 12,069 
different homes. 

Coéperation was given the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation in organization work, the development of 
community programs, and in the selling of chickens, 
eggs, and turkeys. The codperative sales made through 
the Alabama Farm Bureau amounted to $427,000 and 
were participated in by more than 30,000 farm families. 


Community Activities —Nine club houses were built ; 
five community rest rooms were established; 149 com- 
munity or county-wide pageants or plays were pre- 
sented; 262 communities developed recreation pro- 
grams; 332 communities improved hygienic practices ; 
98 school and church grounds were landscaped; 226 
girls’ clubs made money for church or school; 68 girls’ 
clubs helped the school library; 226 girls’ clubs par- 
ticipated.in community activities, and 387 different com- 
munities were assisted in the work above reported. 


ND yet occasionally there will be found a board of 
education or a county court which will dare to say 


that they can’t afford a home demonstration agent. What 
county can afford to be without one? To get some idea 
of the value of home demonstration work to the South, 


In carrying out the program 





year. 


The South is justly proud of the fact that both 


Hoke Smith and A. F. Lever, the authors of the Smith- 
Lever Act, which provides for the conduct of extension 
work, are native Southerners. The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist for many years supported the 
program of home demonstration work conducted in the 
South and feels that it is a high privilege to codperate 
with an organization which serves so unselfishly and 
the results of whose work are so far-reaching. 


—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 
GIRLS IN 4-H CLUB WORK LEARN THE ART OF DRESSMAKING 


Dressing on $100 a Year 
By DORA R. BARNES 

Clothing Specialist, Texas A. & M. College 
HE ancient feminine alibi, “I haven’t a thing to 
wear,” is going to be abolished if women in general 
become as trained in purchasing and making their 
clothing as the extension service of Texas A. and M. 
College plans to have them, judging by the illustrative 
material used in the wardrobe demonstration. Believe 
it or not, the wardrobe demonstration is designed to 
help women do that seemingly impossible thing—dress 
modishly, comfortably, and suitably on a dress allow- 

ance of $100 a year. 


Yes, everything needed is there—work clothes, both 
outdoor and indoor, top clothes, party clothes, under- 
clothes, shoes, hose, gloves, hats, purses, beads, and 
even an allowance for cosmetics. Not just there on 
paper either—but an actual trunkful of clothes all 
plainly marked as to purpose and cost is used to present 
the demonstration. 

In planning your wardrobe you are advised by this 
budget to plan according to your own special needs. 
Take into consideration the types of clothes needed, 
such as protective clothing—raincoats, sweaters, rub- 
bers; outdoor work clothes—smocks or coveralls; in- 
door work clothes—house dresses, aprons, smocks; 
neighborhood dresses, something to wear to club meet- 


ings and picnics, to visit the neighbors, and wear to 


the store; clothes for street and church wear, and 
clothes for social occasions. 


TS first thing. to do is to take an inventory of all 
clothing on hand, and see to it that all garments are 
clean and put in good repair. Then make a list of all ~ 


take each of the above figures and divide by 43 to get 
the average per agent and then multiply by 720, the 
approximate number of counties in the 14 Southern 
States which employed home demonstration agents last 





clothing needed and in that way you will shop with a 
definite aim in wiew—and will not do haphazard, money 
wasting shopping. 

In thinking of your clothing budget, remember that 
it is wise to make it on a three-year plan and spend the 
greatest amount of your allowance on the clothing that 
you expect to wear over a period of years. For in- 
stance, you should purchase the best winter coat possi- 
ble, for one expects to wear it for two or three years, 
Such clothing as raincoats and sweaters will also give 
three years’ service if well chosen and cared for. 

In order to spend money for clothes to the best ad- 
vantage one must have a knowledge of materials, know. 
the colors, lines, and designs best suited to her own indi- 
viduality and personality. A part of the wardrobe dem- 
onstration consists of careful study of these things. 

In order to be well dressed one must keep 
abreast of the style trends and materials used. At 
present cotton is the vogue—have you seen the 
lovely cotton materials on the market? To be 
smartly dressed this year is to be cotton dressed— 
yes, not only cotton dresses, but hats, gloves, shoes, 
and hose. 


ee on a three-year basis, the $100 ward- 
robe budget will allow you to have for outer 
clothing, one winter coat, one spring coat, a rain- 
coat, a sweater, two smocks, six aprons, five house 
and neighborhood dresses, one street dress of cot- 
ton tweed, one silk dress, and two sheer dresses. 


For. underclothing you can have six. suits of 
underclothing, three slips, two foundation gar- 
ments, two brassieres, three gowns or pajamas, 
and two pairs of bloomers. 

For footwear, one pair of bedroom slippers, 
two pairs of oxfords, one pair of pumps, one pair 
of rubbers, three pairs of silk hose, and six pairs 
of cotton hose are the possibilities. 

In headwear, a bonnet or hat for everyday wear, 
a felt hat, and a straw hat can be afforded. 


And for accessories, a purse, six linen handker- 
chiefs, two pairs of dress gloves, four pairs of 
work gloves, $1.10 for costume jewelry, and $3 
for cosmetics is the allowance. 

Taking a three-year basis for the outer gar- 
ments the proportion in which you will spend your 
$100 will be $46 for outer clothing; $17.75 for 
underclothing ; $19.50 for footwear; $9 for head- 
wear, and $7.75 for accessories and cosmetics. 


ADULT CLOTHING BUDGET—$100 PER YEAR 





Outer clothing ......... 46 per cent or $46 
POORMORE so ee owns velnyics 19 per cent or $19 
Underclothing .......... 18 per cent or $18 
CRO WEARS ys vnc ceacekses 9 per cent or 
Accessories ......:5..0-. 8 per cent or $8 
No. 
No. years Cost 
: per ser- per 
Item year Cost vice year Total 
OUTER CLOTHING— 

BR ER EEG ROR ate 1 $38.00 3 $10.00 
NEE Or Oates ah giba ed gees 1 2.84 3 95 
Pes pee pe 1 3.00 3 1.00 
MGINER  OBR ode vaso. son Ske 1 15.00 3 5.00 
We BURN Cee anit ca cecedes 2 1.75 1 1.75 
WME i Roc aiesvccreck dave 6 1.30 1 1.30 
Shouse or neighborhood ° 

MOOREOR Boo rcdre cs cee ce eke 5 6.00 1 6.00 
1 street dress (cotton tweed) 1 2.50 1 2.50 
1 dress wear dress .......... i 12.50 1 12.50 
2 sheer dresses .........+.... 2 5.00 1 5.00 
— -00 
UNDERCLOTHING— - 
6 suits underwear ........... 6 3.00 1 3.00 
SMP ie Cage nile ckpdandeed 3 4.00 1 4.00 
BN nies daa Vii ce dearcencic 2 6.00 1 6.00 
 WORMUEE 5 ocho se 5 0008 a 2 1.00 1 1.00 
3 gowns or pajamas ........ 3 1.75 1 1.75 
2 RO MAOPO Es vn ccc ndnice oun 2 2.00 1 2.00 
— 17.75 
FOOTWEAR— 
1 pair bedroom slippers .... 1 ) oe ee 75 
2 pair oxfords 2 8.00 1 8.00 
1 pair pumps 1 5.00 1 5.00 
1 pair rubbers ... 1 .75 1 yi 3 
S PORE - GME GE oro coe cece 3 3.00 1 ' 3.00 
6 pair cotton hose .......... 6 2.00 °°1 2.00 
— 19.9 
HEADWEAR— 
1 bonnet or hat ............:. 1 25 1 25 
TE A cobb ae'é hee ckcaies 1 3.75 1 3.75 
E-BRGGW DAE iii ds ces ccdesteve 1 5.00 1 5.00 
— 9.00 
ACCESSORIES— 
PirGh ers ea oh a ckee's okies 1 2.00 2 1.00 
6 handkerchiefs .............. 6 75 1 75 
2 pair dress gloves .......... 2 564 1.50 
4 pair work gloves .......... a 1 0 
Tomah = oo 6S fos bei nase o snes ra Ke 1.10 
COSOUI 5 ooh sass icc esecnnca 3.00 
— 7.75 
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Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HA‘YGOOD, M. D. 


Clean Drinking Water 


HERE is no substitute for water. It 
is the main drink for man, animals, 
and plants. Its power as a cleansing 
agent has no equal. 





Ancient civiliza- 
tions all were de- 
veloped around fa- 
mous bodies of wa- 
ter from which 
they drew their do- 
mestic and indus- 
trial supplies and 
upon the bosom of 
which theiri com- 
merce was floated. 
As a rule, all went 
well, so far as their 
supply of water 
was concerned, until by reason of lack of 
knowledge of the science of sanitation 
their wastes, domestic and industrial, 
found their way back into their water 
supply. Then -epidemics of cholera, ty- 
phoid, and other intestinal diseases of 
tremendous proportions swept like a 
mighty storm through large population 
groups, leaving tens of thousands sick 
and dead in their path. 

These water-borne infections have 
been responsible for the abandonment 
of hundreds of towns, scores of large 
cities, and+« even the decay of whole 
nations, and not until the recent past has 
man, through scientific and fatiguing re- 
search, been able to discover the truth. 


NOWING of the tremendous hazard 

of using, particularly for domestic 
consumption, water the purity of which 
is doubtful, not thousands but hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been and are 
being invested in water purification and 
distribution systems for nearly all incor- 
porated communities in the United States 
and in many European countries. 

For the most part, surface stream wa- 
ters are collected, stored, coagulated 
(with chemicals), filtered, sterilized by 
chlorine, and delivered into the homes of 
the people at a cost less than that re- 
quired to dig wells, draw, and “tote” wa- 
ter into the house. Such communities 
have already conquered cholera and now 
have typhoid fever “on the run.” 

But by far the larger part of the rural 
population is still tolerating, and suffer- 
ing the penalty exacted of, uncertain or 
positively dangerous water supplies. This 
lack of adequate pure water “on tap” in 
the home at all times is one of the condi- 
tions that is making a large contribution 
toward the depopulation of rural com- 
munities. 


ERTAINLY we must have water, and 

should have it in abundance; therefore, 
any sensible man must admit that an ade- 
quate supply of a suspicious water is to 
be preferred to no water. Yet one can 
have pure water if he will only try. The 
following facts should be definitely borne 
in mind :— 

1. Your local or state board of health 
will analyze your drinking water and tell 
you whether it is safe, and if not, will 
give the necessary assistance or informa- 
tion needed in its correction, without cost. 





Dr. M. F. HAYGOOD 


2. In order to be reasonably sure that 
your supply remains safe; no surface wa- 
ter should be allowed to gain entrance. 

3. All wells should be curbed, at the 
top at least, with some permanent mate- 
rial, preferably concrete, terra cotta, or 
metal, the ground sloped from the well, 
and the top carefully capped or covered. 


4. A pump or some type of mechan- 
ical hoisting device should be used. 

5. Most springs are potentially, and 
many actually, unsafe because they are 
usually fed by shallow streams which re- 
ceive much surface water. If you use 
spring water, have it carefully protected 
from immediate surface drainings and | § 
analyzed often. : 

6. Remember pure water is much} { 
cheaper than doctor’s bills and funeral | 
expenses, and the after effect much more 
Pleasing. 

I doubt that it wilt ever be my privi- | | 
lege and pleasure to offer my readers | | 
and friends any more wholesome advice 
than this :— 


Teeth 


can’t train 
on 


Wuat keeps muscles firm, strong and 
sound? Exercise, of course. Nobody 
needs to tell you that. But perhaps 
somebody does need to tell youthis... 

Your teeth and gums areas ‘‘alive’’ 
as any muscle in your body. They 
need exercise, too!—the exercise that 
Nature intended they should have. 
They need to chew—and chew well. But 
because our modern diet consists 
largely of soft, mushy foods, teeth 
and gums are robbed of the very work 
that helps keep them fit. 

In fact, America’s foremost Dental 
Surgeons say that it is this lack of 
exercise that contributes to the pre- 
sent-day increase in dental troubles. 


‘Be careful,’’ they warn. ‘‘Don’t 
pamper your teeth—ase them— 


Grape-Nuts 


>? 


CC 


‘‘There’s a Reason 


Wrestlers 


can’t train with 


ANCING 
EACHERS 


Bowing and scraping on a ball- 
room floor won't keep a wrestler’ 
muscles strong and hard. They 
need stiff, vigorous exercise! 







give them helpful work to do!”’ 
Teeth can’t train on mush! But 
must the business of ‘‘training’’ teeth 
and gums be a laborious chore? Not 
at all. And it won't be if Grape-Nuts 
makes a regular appearance on your 
breakfast table. For here is a crisp 
food so delicious, so temptingly nut- 
like in its flavor that you enjoy 
chewing it properly—a food that in- 
vites chewing, not gulping. And as 
you eat Grape-Nuts, teeth and gums 
stop loafing—get the valuable exer- 
cise that tones up tissue and helps 
conserve healthy firmness! 
Thousands of dentists are warm 
in their praise of Grape-Nuts. For 
Grape-Nuts, served with whole milk 
or cream, is rich in 
calcium and phos- 
phorus, the two most 
important food ele- 
ments needed to build 
sound teeth. In fact, 
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as nutritional author- 
ities well know, this 
one delicious dish contains more 
varied nourishment than many a 
hearty meal! It supplies the system 
with such vital elements as carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, phosphorus, iron 
and vitamin B. 

Grape-Nuts is a valuable food for 
every member of your family. Buy a 
package to-day and serve it to-mor- 
row. It is a product of General Foods 
Corporation and is sold by grocers 


everywhere. © 1931. c. F. corr. 


FREE SAMPLE 





GENERAL Foops, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, a trial package of Grape- 
Nuts, and two booklets: “‘Civilized Teeth and 
How to Prevent Them,” and Happier Days 
from Better Breakfast.”’ 


Name. 


Prog. F. 7-31 





Street ae 





City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods; 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario. 




















$ Women’s Magazines 


WOMEN’S CLUB No. 601B 


> Household Magazine ...... 1Yr. All for 
De heuena se kes ake 1Yr. Only 
Gentlewoman pengasine real Yee 4 
Everybody’s Poultry Mag- 
WE secre one edt soaeessned 1Yr. 
The Coun Home ....... 1Yr. 





Ff 
bo 


Fruits & Gardens 


Bp Beep TA 1Yr. All for 
Home Friend .............. 1Yr. Only 
G Stories .......:..08.. 1Yr. 4 
Gentlewoman Magazine ...1 Yr. ‘ 
lome Circle ............... 1Yr 
Progressive Farmer and 
Ruralist ....... 1Yr. ; 


Mail a Dollar Bill—-TODAY! 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER & SOUTHERN 





~~ 


RURALIST, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ‘ 





Drink and use plenty of clean water, 
be sure it is clean. i 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
If in writing advertisers and 


advertisments RELIABLE. 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I 


saw your advertisement in The Pro- 





gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 


advertising columns. 


We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 


reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real-estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and _ securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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LTHOUGH there are literally 
hundreds of cake recipes 
available they may all be put 

into two classes—butter cakes and 
sponge cakes. Or, as we sometimes 
gay, cakes made with butter or other 
shortening and cakes made without 
butter, for it is the presence or ab- 
sence of fat in a cake that makes the 
difference in mixing the ingredients 
and determines the texture after 
baking. 

There are five essentials for a 
really good product; ingredients of 
the best quality, accurate measure- 
ménts, proper methods of mixing, 
correct oven temperature, and care- 
ful handling during and after baking. 
A good recipe, therefore, does not 
insure good cake but it is the right 
start toward a satisfactory product. 


GGS help to make a cake light 
and of fine texture; therefore, 
eggs used for cake baking should be 
free from taint and fresh enough to 
beat up well. Two yolks or two 
whites may be substituted for one 
whole egg or a yolk may be sub- 
stituted for a white or the other 
way around. Such substitution makes 
a difference in the color and to some 
extent in the texture of the cake. If 
an egg white is used instead of a 
yolk, a teaspoon of fat should be 
added. When fewer eggs are to be 
used than the recipe calls for, an ex- 
tra half teaspoon of baking powder 
is substituted for each egg omitted, 
after the first one. Because eggs 
toughen at a high temperature, cakes 
containing a large proportion of eggs 
(as sponge, sunshine, and angel food 
cakes) should be cooked in a very 
moderate oven (not over 375 de- 
grees Fahrenheit) or the cake may be tough. 


Flour.—Usually cake recipes are given with the 
thought that pastry flour is to be used. Pastry flour 
contains more starch and less gluten and should always 
be used in sponge cakes or angel food cakes. For very 
rich cakes, bread flour holds up better and still does not 
produce a tough product since a large quantity of fat 
has been used. If bread flouf is used, about two table- 
spoons shoula be removed from each cup of flour meas- 
ured or the cake will be too stiff. The soft wheat 
flour, or general purpose flour, which is found on the 
Southern market makes very good cake. Each time flour 
is sifted it becomes lighter; therefore, in making very 
fluffy cakes the flour is sifted several times to incor- 
porate air. 


Sugar.—Unless the recipe specifies another kind, 
granulated sugar is used. Fine granulated sugar makes 
a product of finer texfure than coarse sugar. For fruit 
cake most people prefer brown sugar. Brown sugar 
should be weighed instead of measured unless the recipe 
specifies a given measure. 








Shortening.—Because of its flavor, butter is the first 
choice of many cooks in cake making. Any fat that has 
a mild flavor may be used. The French often use 
chicken fat. Tasteless vegetable or animal oils or 
hardened fats may be used with equally good results 
as butter. If oil of butter is used liberally for greasing 
the pans, many people cannot tell that the cake has no 
butter in it. To prepare oil of butter set a cup contain- 
ing butter in warm water. When the butter is melted 
the salt and other solids fall to the bottom and only the 
oil on top is used for greasing the pan. Since fats 





Here are the cakes and the 
things that help to make them. 
At the left a sponge cake is 
cooling in the pan, and the lay- 
ers for the layer cake, made by 
the foundation recipe with noth- 
ing but chocolate added, have 
been turned onto a cake cooler 
for cooling after two minutes in 
the pan. At the right the sponge 
cake after cooling and being cut 
from the pan has been turned 
out. Below are new cake molds 
of various shapes and sizes and 
some interesting cooky cutters. 


























Better (akes 
Less WORRY 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


other than butter are unsalted some salt should be 
added. The equivalents for %4 cup butter are: 14 cup 
oleomargarine, 6% tablespoons lard (level), 7 table- 
spoons cooking oil or fat, or 1% cup thick cream. 

If lard or lard substitute is used in place of butter, 
the quantity of liquid should be increased slightly and 
the cake mixture beaten thoroughly. If cream is used, 
omit the liquid called for in the recipe. 

Butter and sugar make the cell walls of the cake 
very tender; therefore, one should keep a careful bal- 
ance between the quantity of egg (toughening agent) 
and the quantities of sugar and butter (tendering 
agents). If more butter is added than the recipe calls 
for, the -quantity of egg should be increased. When 
this balance is not maintained there is a tendency for a 
very rich cake to fall. 

Hard fats should be creamed with the sugar. If 
butter is melted some of the flavor is lost, and any fat 
added hot is likely to toughen the cake. 


ee and baking powder are the leavening agents 
most commonly used in cake making. For 
sponge cakes and for the old-fashioned pound 
cake eggs only are used. If the liquid used is sour milk 
or sour cream, use from one-quarter to one-half tea- 
spoon soda for a cup of liquid. Then the quantity of 
baking powder is decreased accordingly. 
baking powder makes a cake that is too light, coarse in 
texture, and one which will dry out quickly. The quan- 
tity of baking powder depends upon the kind used. 
Each manufacturer has worked out the right proportion 
of his product to use and directions on the package 
should be followed. For example, a sodium aluminum 
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sulphate baking powder is used in 
the proportion of 1 teaspoon to a cup 
of flour, while the tartrate or phos- 
phate baking powders require from 
1¥% to 2 teaspoons to a cup. 

Flavorings—A cake made with 
good butter needs no other flavor- 
ing, though most people add some 
flavoring extract. Too much flavor- 
ing is a common mistake; only a 
very little should be used. While 
lemon and vanilla are used more 
commonly than others, almond, rose, 
orange, pineapple, and spices give 
variety. Fruits and nuts should be 
floured before adding. 


FTER baking, butter cakes 

should be allowed to cool for five 
minutes and should then be turned 
out onto a wire cake cooler. This 
prevents sogginess of the bottom 
crust. Filling or icing should not be 
applied until the cake is thoroughly 
cold. If put on while the cake is hot 
there is tendency for the icing to 
run off the cake and the very weight 
of the icing may be too great pres- 
sure on a hot cake. Angel food cakes 
and sponge cakes should be allowed 
to cool in the pan. If the pan be 
greased, the slippery sides prevent 
the cake from clinging to the pan 
when inverted to cool. These loaves 
are tender and delicate while warm 
and will not hold their shape un- 
supported. If. the pan is oiled, when 
it is inverted the cake slips out and 
becomes flattened and soggy. 

Accurate Measurements. — After 
all that has been said about meas- 
urements it seems unnecessary to 
mention the need for accuracy in 
measuring ingredients for a cake, 
and yet, failure to use correct pro- 
portions is probably the very greatest cause of failure 
in cake making. Under measurements one may prop- 
erly consider oven temperatures for the correct temper- 
ature in baking is just as important as the right quan- 
tity of butter. Many gas and electric ovens are equip- 
ped with oven regulators. All that needs to be done is 
to set the heat control at a given temperature and leave 
the cake for the desired length of time. For oil stoves 
or coal and wood ranges oven thermometers may be 
purchased for a small sum. These are quite satisfac- 
tory and soon pay for themselves. The following chart 
will be found helpful :— 

Moderate oven, 325 degrees F.—Angel food cake, 60 minutes. 

Moderate oven, 325 degrees F.—Sponge cake, 45-50 minutes. 

Moderate oven, 350 degrees F.—Loaf cake, 45-60 minutes. 

Moderate oven, 350 degrees F.—Pound cake, 60 minutes. 

Hot oven, 375 degrees F.—Cup cakes, 25 minutes. 

Hot oven, 375 degrees F.—Layer cake, 20-30 minutes. 

AKES that are made without fat depend for 

leavening largely upon the air beaten into the 
eggs. The whites and yolks of the eggs may or may 
not be beaten separately depending upon the kind of 
cake. If using the whole egg, beat until it; is thick 
and lemon-colored. If using only the yolk, beat until 
thick and light in color, gradually add the sugar, and 
beat after each addition until the sugar is dissolved. 
Add the flavoring and liquid if there is any and fold in 
the sifted dry ingredients. 

When the whites are beaten separately they are 
added last with a cutting and folding motion so as not 
to break the cells of air. Do not beat the mixture after 
the whites have been added. 

Mixing Butter Cakes—Cream the. butter or other 
shortening by continued rubbing (Concluded on page 14) 
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Meeting Fashion's Demands 
For Afternoon and Evening 
ASHION demands that afternoon and evening frocks. must be “ankle 
length.” The charming frock we are showing, No. 7227, may be made in 
a number of materials, such as printed silk, chiffon, cotton or silk voile, sheer 
lawn, cotton lace, or net. The dress may be made with short sleeves, with 
plain fitted long sleeves, or sleeveless. The skirt is gored in narrow flared 
sections, and a flared bertha collar outlines the deep U of the neck. Designed 
in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
A 38-inch size will require 5 yards of printed material 
and 1% yards of plain material if made as shown in 
the large view. 
No. 7236 is a pleasing and simple model that will 
make many a trip to town, to market, or wherever 
the busy woman goes, or 
it will likewise be quite 
at home in the kitchen or 
enjoying the cool of the 
: afternoon on the porch. 
It is also a good model 
sited for sports wear. As 
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in Do you know that cleaning teeth is one of the im- 
ke, portant uses for Arm & Hammer Baking Soda? 
at Dentists recommend it both as a dentifrice and as 
»p- a mouth wash—for young folks as well as old. 
er- em F 
n- Used as a dentifrice, Baking Soda both cleans 
ip- and protects the teeth. Its natural “bite” removes 
id stains, discolorations and film without injuring the 
ae enamel. Use it just as you would any tooth pow- 
be der. Pour a quantity in the palm of the hand and 
1C- pick it up on a moistened brush. 
art Ss a Zz 3 
When the need for Soda Bi- : : . 4 . 
a petersenii thw yah ca Baking Soda is so inexpensive. You can buy it 
8. inches bust measure. A 38-inch size will re- . nee or Con Grand at any grocery store for just a few cents a package. 
quire 3% yards of 32-inch material. with belie tek pp Always ask for either Arm & Hammer or Cow 
_ Gingham, linen, pongee, cotton prints, or page ge athe a Brand. The two are identical. Both are pure Bicar- 
jersey may be used to make the little beach shandards. Shoe bonate of Soda 
or or play suit for young children, No. 7223. i 
he The top part may be made of cotton mesh in 
ay order to let in still more of the health giving 
of sunshine. It has a drop back. Designed in 5 SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
te sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. A 3-year size 
til will require 1 yard of 36-inch material. 
nd Pockets are always appealing to little folks, 
d. ore Bag th ein gttock No. 7247 boasts of two that should CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. H- 
in quite ample for any small girl. he full skirt is gathered to square yoke : k 
portions, which are finished with a neat round collar. Designed in 4 sizes: 80 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 
ve 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. A 3-year size with long sleeves will require 2 yards. Please send me free book describing uses of Bak- 
ot : ing Soda and set of bird cards in natural color. 
er Name. 
Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Address 
er Farmer and Southern Kuralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price ‘ 
1) 15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Summer Book of City 
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By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


IME was when people actually thought 
house flies were beneficial. They 
were considered as scavengers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any person who knows the 
habits of the house fly, who has ever seen 
the leg of a fly under a microscope, and 
who knows anything about germs, is dis- 
gusted at the very sight of a fly. “A group 
of small school children who had been 
studying the fly expressed their sentiment 
very forcibly by putting on the black- 
board what they chose to call a poem. 
It was written thus :— 
WE 
DE 
SPISE 
FLIES. 
and alongside was a large capital F used 
as the initial letter in four words that had 
definitely associated themselves together 
in the minds of those children :— 
ILTH 
LIES 
EVER 
UNERALS. 

Their study had shown that flies breed 
in filth, and that they carry typhoid fever, a 
disease which often proves fatal. 

It is not an easy task to keep a farm 
home, nor a city home for that matter, 
free of flies. But in the country there are 
more chances for flies to breed and extra 
care must be taken to fight them. 

_- Briefly speaking there are three ways 
to rid a place of flies. First, their breed- 
ing places should be destroyed; second, 
the flies which are present should be killed 
by every known means, and third, the 
house should be adequately screened. 

Born in the manure pile or other filth 
around the house or barn, attracted to 
human excrement and to decaying matter 
of all kinds, the fly passes from these to 
our food and drink, carrying on its hairy 
legs the germs of disease. This fact is 
established beyond all question; it is ac- 
cepted by all intelligent persons who have 
given it consideration. And yet we toler- 
ate this filthy insect in our homes, our 
sick rooms, our dairies, our stores, and 
our public eating places. 


HEN warm weather lures from 

their hiding places the few flies that 
have wintered over, they seek out horse 
manure or some other suitable food for 
their young and deposit their eggs, a hun- 
dred or more per female fly. During 
warm weather the egg stage lasts about a 
day and the legless “maggots” or larvae 
hatch. These feed voraciously and in 
four or five days are ready to transform 
into little brown, barrel-shaped pupue. 
In this inactive stage they remain for 
nearly a week in midsummer. Then the 
end of the “barrel” breaks off and the 
adult fly emerges. Within three or four 
days these flies in turn begin to deposit 
their eggs. Thus the entire development 
from egg to adult may be completed in 
from eight to 10 days and a new genera- 
tion started every 11 to 14 days. During 
our long hot months there are many gen- 
erations and with 100 eggs hatching per 
female fly it is possible for one pair of 
flies to have a progeny of billions of pests 
in one season. 

The most logical and most important 
method of fighting the house fly is to de- 
stroy its breeding place. To be most ef- 
fective in combatting flies by this method 
it is necessary to have the cooperation 
of the community, but no matter how 
much the neighbors may neglect their 
premises, each family has its own definite 
responsibility which cannot be escaped. 
Premises which are free from garbage, 
manure piles, heaps of decaying vegeta- 
tion, and trash piles, do not provide 
breeding places for flies. Special care 
should be given to screening privies and 
to keeping pigpens, poultry houses, and 
stables clean. 

Manure should be carefully collected, 
hauled out, and spread out thinly on the 
fields at least two or three times a week. 
This seems like an almost impossible task 
and yet, once the habit is established, a 
farmer finds it much more practical than 
he believes. possible. Or the manure may’ 
be thrown \each day. into a closed or 


screened bin made of cement or wood. 
Such a bin should be properly drained in 
order to avoid the development of un- 
pleasant odors. 

Where it is impossible to protect ma- 
nure piles properly, treatment with cer- 
tain substances as borax, hellebore, and 
chloride of lime are 


outside the entrance of a dwelling or in 
the barnyard. 

There are on the market a number of 
insect powders, poisons, and sprays which 
may be used to advantage in killing flies. 
Usually the room must be closed up so 
that there is no draft or fresh air and the 

room sprayed or 





recommended. Gov- 


ernment _ bulletins 
may be had in 
which directions 
are given for treat- 
ment of manure 
piles. 

But no matter 


how much precau- 
tion is taken some 


flies will emerge 
and these should be 
destroyed. Many 


people use fly paper 
to catch flies. This 
is effective and in 
some cases is one 
of the best methods 
to use but care 
should be taken to 
place the paper 
where it will not 
get stuck on furni- 
ture or clothes. 








sprinkled with the 
powder and left for 
a few minutes or a 
few hours. All food 
should be closely 
covered both to pro- 
tect it from the 
odor of the spray 
powder and from 
the flies overcome 
by the fumes, While 
such powders or 
sprays kill flies 
rather quickly they 
are not injurious to 
human beings. 
When a room has 
been aired for only 
a few minutes all 
traces of the fly 
destroyer are gone. 

The object in 
screening the house 
is to prevent flies 








If only a_ few 
flies are in the 
house they may be 
killed. It is important in swatting flics 
not to mash them on food or the surfaces 
of tables or dishes. 


NE of the best ways to destroy flies 

is by trapping them. Farmers’ Bul- 

letin No. 734 on Flytraps and Their Oper- 
ation will be found especially helpful. 
The simple directions given for making a 
flytrap at home may be carried out by any 
schoolboy. Such traps are very effective. 
I have seen them catch many hundreds of 
flies daily. Asa rule they are placed just 


IT’S THE HAIRS ON HIS FEET AND LEGS THAT 
CARRY FILTH AND SICKNESS AND DEATH. 


from entering, for 
no matter how hard 
we may try to de- 
stroy breeding places or to trap or kill 
flies, some will escape. Screens should be 
well made and must fit tightly ;. otherwise 
they will not keep insects out. If one is 
buying new screens one should ask for the 
screen wire which is made with 16 meshes 
to the square inch if one would keep out 
mosquitoes as well as flies. Screens for 
windows should be made full length so 
that windows may be opened top and bot- 
tom. 

Flies enter a house largely through the 
back door leading to the kitchen. They are 


Manners for the Glorious Fourth 
By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


NDEPENDENCE Day! Many years 

have come and gone since we won our 
freedom from England. It was such a 
long while ago that it rarely occurs to us 
that we ever had a quarrel with “the 
Mother Country.” May we never have 
another ! 

I hope the Fourth of July speakers will 
preach peace in their orations. War is 
such a waste of men and money. It is 
so useless. There are many agencies and 
organizations now working for world- 
wide peace. These, such as the League 
of Nations and World Court, are helping 
governments to get on well together by 
the good manners of talking over their 
difficulties. 


But back to Independence Day. Since 
we are about to forget that it means in- 
dependence of England, let us get a new 
meaning from it for good manners. Let 
us take it at its face value. Let us dare 
to be independent—to be different—not 
freakishly so—not just for the sake of 
being different, but let us have the cour- 
age to stand by-what we think is right 
in spite of the jeering crowd. 


You need not make yourself noisily 
conspicuous in “standing your ground.” 
Very quietly but firmly state your posi- 
tion, and hold it till you are won over to 
a better one. 


If you know a colorless, insipid indi- 
vidual who agrees with everything and 
everybody, you know how welcome is the 
person who has the courage to differ 
with mob thinking. 


If you bob your hair just because your 
“crowd” thinks bobbed hair is a sign of 
independence, you are not being inde- 
pendent. You are a slave to mob think- 


ty 


ing. Have the courage to be yourself. 
Te Fourth of July is often marked 

by many accidents that could be 
avoided. Carefulness and thoughtfulness 
are the lessons in good manners we learn 
from these tragedies. 

Every community has its “practical 
joker,” the person who likes to put fire- 
crackers under the chairs of nervous 
people. So much harm is done by this 
pest of society that I think he should be 
put in the criminal class. There are in 
the world today scarred faces caused by 
burns started by the throwing of a fire- 
cracker. There are spinal troubles re- 
sulting from falls caused by a chair being 
jerked aside. I am sure you can add to 
the list of crimes of these jokers. 

His own medicine would be good for 
this benighted funmaker. But it is not 
so funny when the firecracker is thrown 
at his feet, or the chair pulled from un- 
der him as he is about to sit down. The 
practical joker is not a good sport. If 
he were, he would not stoop to do the 
little, mean things he does. 

For goodness’ sake, if you want to get 
on well with people, learn to be a good 
sport, and laugh when the joke is on you. 


When you start to play a joke on some- 
one, think first whether you would object 
to having a similar joke played on you. 
If you honestly would not mind, and if 
there could be no harmful effects of 
fright or bodily hurt, then go ahead and 
have your fun. 

If you are to have fireworks on the 
night of the Fourth, invite some chil- 
dren who otherwise won’t have any, to 
share yours. See if it does not double 
your pleasure. 


attracted by the odor of cooking food and’ 


by the warm air pouring outward when 
the door is opened. This is a good place to 
set a trap, baited with one part of mo- 
lasses and one part water or with milk. 

The presence of flies is an indication of 
uncleanliness, unsanitary conditions, and 
improper disposal of substances in which 
they breed. They are not only annoying, 
they are filthy, and they are actually dan- 
gerous to health and life. 





Better Cakes, Less Worry 


(Concluded from page 12) 


of the butter against the sides of the 
bowl until it is soft and light. Use.a 
wooden spoon or a fork, and a bowl 
rinsed in warm: water. The butter should 
never be melted. Add the sugar gradu- 
ally and work well after each addition. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs until thick 
and light in color and add to the creamed 
butter and sugar. Sift the flour, meas- 
ure, add the other dry ingredients, and 
sift again. First add a little flour to the 
egg-butter-sugar mixture to prevent the 
butter from curdling and then alternately 
the milk and flour until all is used. Beat 
just enough to keep the batter smooth. 
_Add the flavoring and then cut and fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg whites. When 
fruits or nuts are added these should be 
dredged in a little of the flour and added 
just before the egg whites. If cocoa is 
used it may be sifted with the flour but 
chocolate should be melted over hot 
water and added to the mixture of sugar, 
butter, and eggs. 

Some Causes of Failure-—Cracks and 
uneven surfaces are caused by too much 
flour or too hot an oven, especially dur- 
ing the first part of the baking. 

A fresh cake that tastes dry or bready 
may be caused by too much flour, too lit- 
tle fat, or the kind of sugar used. For 
example, powdered sugar seems to give 
a dryer cake than granulated sugar. 


A heavy sticky cake is the result of too 
little baking or the use of too much sugar. 

A moist sticky crust is caused by too 
much sugar. 

A dry crumbly crust is caused by too 
much sugar or too slow baking. 

An uneven color is caused by too fast 
baking, insufficient beating of eggs, or 
improper mixing. 

Falling is caused by too much™fat, in- 
sufficient flour, underbaking, or opening 
or jarring oven during the early part of 
baking period. 

Coarse grained cakes are caused by 
insufficient mixing, too much _ baking 
powder, too much fat, or too slow bak- 
eal FOUNDATION OR PLAIN CAKE 
% cup butter 3 teaspoons baking 
14% cups sugar powder 
4 eggs 1 cup milk 
3 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cream butter, and sugar, and continue 
creaming until graininess of sugar disap- 
pears. Add well beaten egg yolks. Sift 
flour, measure, add baking powder and 
sift again. Add alternately with the milk 
using some of the flour first. Add flavor- 
ing. Cut and fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Bake in layers (375 degrees Fah- 
renheit for 20 to 25 minutes). To get lay- 
ers same size weigh pans after filling. Any 
good filling or frosting may be used. The 
batter may be varied by the addition of 
nuts, chocolate, coconut, dried fruits, 
spices, etc., and may be baked as a loaf 
cake (350 degres Fahrenheit for 45 to 60 
minutes). 

REGULATION SPONGE: CAKE 
5 eggs 1 cup cake flour 
1 cup sugar ¥%4 lemon, grated rind 
Y% teaspoon salt and juice 


Grate the lemon “rind into the sugar. 
Beat egg yolks light and add lemon juice 
(2 tablespoons). Beat the whites until 
quite light and stiff but not dry. Fold 
the sugar in carefully, then the egg yolks, © 
and finally the flour sifted with the salt 
(no baking powder is used). Do not beat 
or stir but cut and fold. Bake in a loaf 
for 45 or 50 minutes in a moderate oven 
(325 degrees Fahrenheit). 
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BOUGgULET 


An incomparable face powder! 
Freshens and smooths the skin 
the moment you apply it. Fifty 
cents is so little to pay for so 
much beauty-benefit! Try 


this powder at once. Send this 


FREE COUPON 
PRP L ILL POD POLES PEG 


ARMAND, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me free sample of Armand 


Bouquet — the incomparable face powder. 


Name. 





PF&SR-7-1-31 





Address 





In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 
RD Sao BePPabe Dada PD Dect PPD, aba Paced 
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SEND Pa on Sneek 
END NO MONEY 51's fireter 


plusafew 

delivery charge. ‘d bundle 

x paid, money with order. 
tisfaction guaranteed or moneyback. 
EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
693 Broadway, Dep.M-46.N.Y.C. 











For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs, All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information. 
American Memorial Company 
Dept. B-18, 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin 
soothing, healing pads. Safe 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


lr Scholl's 


Zino-pads the pain is gone! 








DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, or . ] as i 4 and 

ery cheap. Lasts all sea- 
Coe, f SS CAs aay son. Made of metal, 
Rs ery i one 4 n 
Nhs, SER Er TINY, can’t spill or tip over; 

















AMBKE SS fg will not soil or injure 
? S ee DET SP Ay anything. Guaranteed. 
fae AEH Insist upon DAISY FLY 





KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Good and 
a Good for You. 
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Buy 
Advertised Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to 
sell better goods at lower prices. 
Write advertisers for catalogs 
and information. Please men- 
tion The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist. 
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Fo’ de war’ Miss Dixie Belle 


OMETIMES mothers, school teach- 

ers, and beauty consultants weary of 
telling others what to do! So this time 
Sally Carter is “going on vacation” from 
giving you advice, and will tell you in- 
stead a bit of romantic beauty history 
and a story that seems to belong to Miss 
Dixie’s Bandbox. It might well have 
been the story of your bandbox grand- 
mother or mine! 

Of course, when the dainty belles of 
Dixie lived on the old plantations “fo’ de 
war,” they had no convenient drug store 
or department store to which they might 
telephone for creams or sachets or face 
powder, or where they might drop in for 
a chat with a salesgirl 
wise in the ways of charm. 

No, when Miss Dixie of 
ye olden days wanted beau- 
ty aids (and my! how se- 
cretly she used them!) she 
made them herself, with the 
aid of her colored mammy, 
who was often her personal 
maid from babyhood 
through life. Mammy it 
was who gave her hair a 
hundred strokes of the 
brush night and morning, v 
smoothed on lotions and 
creams, made the “sachet bags” which 
kept her dainty clothes fragrant as 
flowers. So, you see, Mammy was one 
of the first beauty! specialists in our 
country, and a most successful one, judg- 
ing by results. Was not her young 
mistress the toast of a beauty loving 
world, celebrated in song and story? 





ANY of the plants Mammy used in 

concocting her beauty preparations 
grew in a special “herb garden” or were 
gathered from woods _ nearby—witch- 
hazel, milkweed, lavender, and many 
others. The formulas or recipes for pre- 
paring these beauty aids were often treas- 
ured heirloom “secrets,” guarded jeal- 
ously, as were the recipes of the kitchen 
which have made Southern cooking fa- 
mous everywhere. 
“Young Miss” and Mammy shared the 
secret of what went into the copper 
kettles in which Mammy brewed her 
“charms,” as she called them. The cook 
insisted on calling them “messes” . 
sure that “Young Miss” was _ lovely 
enough to capture any cavalier, especially 
if aided by her own culinary skill which 
sq certainly knew the “road to a man’s 
heart.” 
“Not paying nary nigger no mind,” 
Mammy would continue her witch-like 
brewing, turning out jars of snowy 
creams and bottles of perfumed liquids 
that gave her “baby” a skin of such mag- 
nolia petal fairness, such satin smooth- 
ness, such wild-flower coloring that 
dreams of his lady lightened many a 
dark night for a war-weary soldier; 
perfumes and powders so flower-like that 
springtime fragrance, wafted in through 
prison bars, brought tender thoughts of 
the girl he left behind; lotions which 
made her hands so soft and white that 
gallant Confederates risked their lives for 
the privilege of clasping them a moment 
longer. 


F ONE of these “Mammy beauty 
specialists” this fascinating story is 
told. Hearing of the approach of the 
Yankees, Chloe locked in a tin box the 
precious scrapbook containing the family 
“beauty secrets’—Grandmother Dalrym- 








ple’s Freckle Cream, Great-Aunt Pendle- 








Knew her beauty aids quite well... 
Made her own, and so can you— 
Creams and lotions, powders, too! 


The Romance of Beauty 


ton’s Magnolia Beauty Lotion, and many 
others, including the contribution of her 
own “Young Miss” concerning a “method 
of copying nature’s blush.” With such ter- 
ror as only a darkie can know and such 
courage as only a loyalty above fear can 
inspire, Mammy placed the box under the 
slab of a tomb in the family burying 
ground. Ole Miss, Young Miss, and the 
children were hustled to a place of safety 
and Mammy was left in charge of the 
Big House. When the tide of war had 
receded, Mammy had gone to her reward. 
Her mistress had married a soldier lad 
who did not come back and she cared no 
longer whether her cheeks bloomed with 


rose tints. And so _ the 
-family “charms” were lost. 
Then, not so long ago 


+ when the tombs in the old 
graveyard were being 
repaired a rusty old tin box 
was unearthed, the treasure 


chest of a beauty long 
since dead. Her great- 
granddaughter, possessor 


of much of her grand- 
mother’s charm, became 
now the possessor of her 
grandmother's “charms” 
and had great fun trying 
out the famous old beauty secrets. 

This modern Miss Dixie, and you who 
read this, have come a long way in the 
efficiency of your beauty methods, and 
more of you are “beauties” than ever be- 
fore. You prefer going to a store to 
select the tempting beauty preparations 
that you can buy so reasonably and that 
involve none of the effort required in the 
old days to make such aids to beauty. 
But perhaps you who live out from town 
and who have time these long summer 
days would get a kick (shades of your 
bandbox grandmother!) out of trying to 
make some of the old-fashioned beauty 
preparations; out of seeing how many 
you can find on the pantry shelf, in the 
herb garden, or in the family medicine 
chest; out of seeing how nearly you can 
imitate the creamy smoothness and allur- 
ing fragrance of the beauty aids that 
tempt you on the store shelves. So next 
time, I am going to tell you what was 
in that “charm box’ when the modern 
Miss Dixie opened it—and perhaps give 
you some of the “recipes for beauty’’ that 
the little secret book contained. 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
(11 MOON ( 
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CALF 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 
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Turn Moon to Calf by climbing down 
a rung at a time, changing one letter only 
in each step without transposing. 

Look in the Pickin’s column for one ! 
answer. 


Yours may be shorter. 
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today is the day 


“VALUES 


Never before have America’s women had 
such a chance to show their keen sense of 
values! And smart women everywhere are 
taking advantage of this opportunity. You 
see them in the shops sizing up the value of 
ahat...adress...apair of shoes. You 
see them in grocery stores applying this 
same shrewd shopping judgment to the buy- 
ing of foods. 

Today is the day of values—and Plough’s 
Favorite Bouquet Face Powder is one of 
them. Marvelously soft, delicately fragrant, 
smartly tinted, this pure face powder clings 
for hours without caking or streaking and 
brings rich new beauty to vour skin—yet the 
price is only 25c. 

Fluff this powder on your face just once 
and you will use it always. Not only because 
it is the world’s greatest face powder value, 
but because it is so cooling and soothing to 
your skin, so amazingly beautifying to your 
complexion. Be sure to ask for Plough’s Fav- 
orite Bouquet in the square-shaped red box 
—the largest selling face powder in the 
world for 25c. 


Plougles 


FAVORITE BOUQUET 


FACE POWDER 


If you prefer a heavier texture powder, choose 
Plough’s ‘Exquisite’? Face Powder, in the round 
red box, 50c. For oily skin, choose Plough’s ‘‘In- 
cense of Flowers’’, in the red oval box, 75c. 











Don't let dogs or other pets suffer 
from fleas. Dust non-irritating Bee 
Brand Powder into fur —the fine 
particles have high killing power. 


For poultry, livestock 
and in the home also. 
Non -poisonous. 
Clean. Eco- 
nomical. At 
the store, or 











send 50¢ for combina- 
tion gunand can, post- 

age prepaid to Dept. 
98, McCormick &Co. 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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His Garden Is ‘flourishing Now 


And He Continues to Plant for Late Summer and Fall 


LEFT my second sowing of beets 
real- thick, and on June 1 thinned 


them out to a stand. The thinnings 


By L. A. NIVEN 





in June The first planting should have 
been ready for use by May 15, but the 
unseasonable spring held them back. 





had roots about the size of an egg, and 
from this 125 feet of row space we can- 
ned 171%4 quarts. This will give us 
enough beets for winter use. The ones 
left in the row will now develop and 
supply good beets until midsummer, when 
third and fourth plantings will be ready 
for use. 

Surplus English Peas Canned.—From 
my first, second, and third plantings of 
English peas the surplus had been canned 
by June 1, and amounted to 27 No. 2% 
cans and 11 No. 2’s. My experience this 
year convinces me that the Early Alaska 
is the most satisfactory variety for the 
South, even though the quality may not 
be altogether as good as some of the 
other varieties. 

Head Lettuce Lasted.— Because the 
spring was so cool, my head lettuce lasted 











Tomatoes Came Fast.—Despite the 
cool and late spring my tomatoes ripened 
about as early as usual. The first day 
of June the fruit on my first setting was 
nearly enough matured to take on that 
whitish color which indicates that the 
ripening process is about to begin. Three 
different settings were made before June 
1 and another one will be made soon for 
late use. 





Late Carrot Planting Made.—Two 
sowings of carrots made in early spring 
have done fine, but in order to have plen- 
ty that are tender for both eating and for 
use in putting up soup mixture in late 
summer and early fall, I made a heavy 
sowing about June 15. 





Storing Onions Grown From Plants. 
—When this was written (early June) 








until June. The few remaining heads 
began to shoot up for seed forming by 
that time, as the weather had gotten hot. 

Many of my readers have asked me 
how I got it to head. Here is the an- 
swer in brief. I transplanted plants in 
early March on rich, thoroughly pulverized soil. I fer- 
tilized heavily before setting, and gave one side appli- 
cation of fresh poultry manure and two applications of 
nitrate of soda a little later. Lettuce is a cool weather 
loving plant, and to get it to head, buy plants or grow 
them and transplant in fall or late winter. 





Krauting Surplus Cabbage-—My cabbage did, real 
well. The Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield heads, 
while not very large, were particularly hard and good. 
And so was the Golden Acre, the new round headed 
variety. I am saving the Flat Dutch, Glory of Enk- 
huisen, and Copenhagen heads for krauting and will put 
them up this month. 


The Diamond ‘Trai/ ( 


with fear. You have heard of shaking like an aspen 


leaf ?” 
“Yes.” Roger couldn’t help laughing a little. 
I never knew that trees were sinners.” 


HAT spilled the beans. Jimmy forgot all about his 

ankle and laid himself out to talk until the cows 
came home. 

“Few people do know it,” he went on and on, “but 
trees have souls. Savages have always believed it and 
they are nearer to the heart of things than we are.” 

“For the love of Mike don’t argue with him!” I 
breathed in Roger’s ear. 

Bill splashed in and tried to head him off with, 
“How’s the ankle now?” 

“It nearly split the Buddhist church at one time,” 
Jimmy said. 

“Split a church!” 

“Yes, certainly.” 
__ “Say, you must have some wallop in your hind leg 
if you can split a church with your ankle!” 

Roger and I wanted to howl, but Jimmy was as 
solemn as a cast iron gravestone. Poor scout! He 
never could see a laugh in anything. No wonder he 
was crazy. 

“I was speaking of the immortality of trees,” he 
took it up again. “Trees live, breathe, die like us. Why 
shouldn’t they have souls?” 

“Darned if I know,” Bill mumbled. 

_ “Let’s talk about it later,” Roger put in. “It is get- 
. ting dark fast. We'll help you home now.” 

Well, to make a long story short, we finally got him 
to his shack, which was no great distance on the other 
side of the trail. It was just a common shanty built of 
slabs, but'the inside gave us a jolt. The first thing we 
saw when the lantern was lighted was a shelf of books. 
The rest of the place was plastered with pictures of 
trees cut from magazines and papers. They were every- 


“But 


Bill bugged out his eyes. 


) 


—Photo by U. S. D. A. 

IF ONLY FRESH PRODUCTS OF QUALITY, ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED, ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, EVEN THE SIMPLEST OF ROADSIDE MARKET STANDS MAY PAY. A LOCA- 
TION ON A WELL TRAVELED HIGHWAY AND SOME MEANS OF ATTRACTING THE ATTEN- 


TION OF PASSERS-BY ARE OF COURSE NECESSARY. 


Eggpblants Won’t Be Hurried —I made my first set- 
ting of eggplant plants the last week in April. I knew 
this was too early, but took a chance. The cold weather 
killed them. A second setting was made about May 15, 
and they too finally kicked off as a result of continued 
cool weather. The third planting made late in May 
came through. There is no use ever planting this vege- 
table until the weather gets hot. 





Plenty of Beans Coming.—With pole beans in six 
different roasting ear plantings, one row planted alone, 
and five plantings of bush snapbeans having been made, 
it is seen that I am well supplied with this choice vege- 
table. My first beans were ready for use the first week 


where, behind the stove, over the bunk, on the table, 
and they were of all kinds of trees from one end of the 
world to the other. If the North Pole had leaves on it, 
he would have had a picture of that too. 


“Photographs of my friends,” he said. And, you 
know, really, trees were people to him. “I have never 
seen most of them, but they talk to me all the same. 
The ancient Greeks were correct in believing that trees 
have speech. It is a silent language, but it is under- 
stood by those who care to hear it.” 


OGER sighed. 

he said. 

Still talking trees, trees, trees, he sat on the bunk 
while we bathed and bandaged his ankle. It was swell- 
ing to beat the band and must have ached awful, but 
he didn’t seem to mind it. He just sat there talking 
and rubbing his head. 

“Head ache?” Roger finally asked. 

Jimmy let out a long breath. ‘There are times when 
it feels as though it was I instead of Skrymir that 
Thor hit with his hammer.” (I’ve looked up the spell- 
ing of those heathen words.) 

“There he goes again!” Bill groaned in my ear. 
And sure as guns he spent 15 minutes telling us about 
a giant who took a nap under an oak tree and was 
beaned with a hammer by another giant who happenéd 
along. Those giants were fresh guys as a rule. 


“We'll fix you up now, Jimmy,” 


Well, after a while Jimmy ran out of wind and we 
got him to bed. Then we propped his foot up on a 
pillow, fixed him up the best we could, and promised to 
call in the morning. 

“And don’t climb up that ledge’again,” Roger joked 
him. “There’s a hard-boiled fairy up there who’s got 
it in for you.” 

And, believe it or not, Jimmy took it seriously. 


“T have wondered if there isn’t a jealous tree spirit 
there,” he said. Yes, sir, he was honest about it. His 


aa a te i aa 


my onions were beginning to show signs 
of ripening, but they will probably be 
ready by the time this is in print. When 
the tops begin to fall over I will pull 
them and throw in  windrows, letting 
them stay there two or three days to dry 
out. Then I will cut off tops about an inch above the 
bulb, and store in thin layers under a shelter or 
other cool, dry place. The onions produced from sets 
have been used as green onions. They do not keep well. 
The ones I expect to store were grown from plants set 
in the winter. 





Six Plantings of Roasting Ears.—The first week in 
June my fifth planting of roasting ear corn was coming 
up. The sixth planting was made about June 15. And 
there is a hill of pole beans between every two hills of 
corn. I expect to make one more planting now in a 
few days. These seven plantings will give me roasting 
ears most of the time from this month to frost. 


Continued 
from Page 8 


voice dropped to a whisper. 
that lives on the rocks.” 

_ “Let’s be going,” I said and Bill seconded the mo- 
tion with both legs. 


I noticed then, as was always the case afterwards, 
that Roger had more patience with Jimmy than we did. 
He couldn’t bear to shut him off in a way that might 
hurt his feelings. 


“Don’t worry about that,” he said. 
harm in loving a tree.” 


“You see, I—I love a tree 


“There’s no 


Jimmy was as grateful as a dog. “I don’t think 
there is,’ he said. Crispus, the orator, had such 
affection for a particular tree that he would hug and 
kiss: 1t.** 

“Sure he would,” Roger agreed, though he didn’t 
know Crispus from Crisco. “See you in the morning, 
Jimmy.” 


IMMY caught hold of his arm and went on in sort 
© of a bashful way: “This tree of mine grows on the 
rocks. It is small and slender and has a crown of 
yellow leaves. I love to look at it. I don’t know why— 
but I love to look at it.” He lay back on his pillow 
and we slipped out. 

“Well,” Bill said all disappointed, as' we frogged 
along the trail, “that guy’s not mixed up in any smug- 
gling. He lives here in the woods because he’s just 
plain dippy. There are no clues kicking ’round his 
place.” 

“So that’s that, Sherlock,” I sassed. 

“Don’t get flip. You know he’s no criminal.” 

“T didn’t say he was.” 

“Did you notice,” Roger cut in, “that his books 
were all about folklore and tree history and such dope?” 

“Heck!” I thought out loud. “What are we going 
to do with him all summer ?” 2 

(Continued next issue) 
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Classified Ads 


‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sel 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


AlabafMa, and Florida. It will pay many 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance of publication date. Ad- 


ditional insertions same rate. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


Note rates 








per inch in table below. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 
address. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Edition— Circulation—] States Covered— Regular Classified—j Display Classifed— 
——" -Alabama..... 225.0 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
TOXAS.....-eesesoee 175,000 Texas and So. on be ica ay 10c a word $10.00 per inch 

Carolinas-Virginias. . 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., on Va 15¢ a word $14.00 per inch 
Mississippl Valley.. 225,000 =m nes ‘Ark., W. Tenn. 13c a word $13.00 per inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . 125,000 , Middle and BE. Tenn.. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whsle South....... retus 55¢ a word $50.00 per inch 

















Address — Ad. Dept., The — Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 





~ Farms for Sale or Rent. 


Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms. Send for 
booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMESTEAD LAND CO 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Florida 


Florida, Farm.—80 acres excellent truck 
raised 3 carloads potatoes on 3 acres; 
$200, strawberries $800. etc.: 
house and porch, barn, good 


Box 2554 Phone 7-4141 





Polk County, 
and citrus soil, 
18 orange trees brought 
40 acres tillage, 3-room 








water; estimated 1,000 cords wood, 100,000 feet timber. 
$2,150 is low price and if settled now growing crops, 
corn, strawberries. vegetables, etc.. mule, chickens. 
tools thrown in; $1,000 down. H. C. Eaton, Bonded 
Strout Agent, Eaton Park, Fla. 
oe 
Louisiana 

Attention, Farmers.—For sale: 100 choice. well im- 
proved farms, at low prices and on easy terms: located 
in the rich Mississippi Valley of Louisiana. Healthy 
location, No overflow. Good school and church facil- 
ities.. Corn, alfalfa, oats and cotton grown successfully. 


Strictly a white man’s proposition. Greatest opportun- 
ity ever offered to men of small means to secure a home. 
Also 25 farms to rent to tenants who have their own 
farming equipment and can furnish themselves, Jas. 
P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, La. 








Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55.000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines and Yoakum counties; good towns, 

, Toads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 


Lubbock, Texas. 
Plants : 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 

















Potatoes 


Certified Sweet Potato Plants.—Genuine state certi- 
fied Porto Rican Potato plants. bunch and running va- 





rieties, $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 and over, $1.30 per 
1,000. Postpaid. Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Alia. 
Tomatoes 
Tomato plants, leading varieties. 75c thousand. Riv- 


erdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


Field Seeds: Iron, Brabham, Clays. Whippoorwills, 
New Eras, Mixed Peas: Sugar Crowder, Conch Vel- 
vet and Soybeans; Beggarweed and Striata Crotalaria: 
Chufas, bushel $5. Write us for latest market prices 
on the above. Prevatt & Co., Seville, Fla. 


Brabhams, $2.75; Irons, $2.50; SUA DUC TLS : 
New Eras, Unknowns, Tillmans. : Speckle Sugar 
Crowders, $4. Otootans, $5; Box . $2.75. 90 Day 
Velvets, $2. All f.o.b. Eastma Send money order or 
cashier’s check. Bennett’s Bonded Warehouse, East- 
man, Ga, 


Laredo Soybeans, 











Clays, 








$3.60. Mixed Peas, $2: Sod Ei 











pers and Whippoorwills, $2 White Peas. $3. Mung 
3eans, $7.50: Mung Beans, less than bushel lots. 
16e pound. Sugar Drip Cane seed. 5¢ per pound, All 
f.o.b. Albemarle. Write for our seed price list. Stanly 
Hardware Company, Albemarle, N. C. 
Austrian Winter Peas 
Austrian Winter Peas.—The average yield, 10 tons 


green matter, 


equals an application 500 pounds nitrate 
soda to the acre. V. BR. 


Bush, Albany, Ga. 








WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult _to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans, 







































































Jersey White Giants 
Pullets. Cockerels.—White Giants. Black Giants. Buff 


Minorcas. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton. Kas. 


























Pigeons 
King, Carneaux, Homer breeding pigeons, one dol- 
lar each. David Merritt, Bagdad, Fla. 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Extra good Duroe boar pigs: twenty-one in_ litter. 
Ten dollars. Papers. N. G. Andrews. Ozark, Ala. 
Essex 
Registered Essex. W. J. Bar Sardis. Ga. 
Poland-Chinas 
Bred gilts and pigs. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, 
Tennessee 
Big medium Poland Chinas. Champion breeding. 
Cc. C. Andrews, Ozark, Ala. 





Jerseys 


Imported Fern’s Oxford Noble 160983 sold for $25,000. 
Grandsons and granddaughters of this bull from gold, 
silver and Register of Merit dams for sale. Suitsus 
Dairy, Valdosta, Ga. 





Sheep 


Shropshire and Southdown 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


sheep. Fox Brothers, 


Dogs” 
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Of Interest to Women 
Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed, 


Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia, 
Missouri 





Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 











Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Inventions . Commercialized. _—Patented or or r unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or mocdel for_inst ructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 77X 






Security Savings & Commercial Bink Building (directly 
opposite U. 8. Patent Office). _ Washington, — 





Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range, $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst. 225, St. Louis. Mo. 





Tobacco 
—~Smoking. 10 pounds $1.25. 
___ Harrell Tilley, Dresden. Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red, aged in bulk; chewing, 
10 oes = $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 
Tenr 


Tobacco.- Guaranteed. 


Prepaid 














~T ae 
pounds $2; 
Tennessee. 


Postpaid.—Selected red 
smoking $1.25. Ernest 


leaf chewing: 10 
Jolley, Dresden, 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected red leaf chewing, 10 








t 
| NOTICE:—IN 

| the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
E specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 


ee | 


4+ 
ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
| 








Scotch Collie puppies, $10. Tricolored, registered 
stock, George E. Whitesel. North River. Va 

Rat “Terrier puppies Bred for ratters, Satisfaction 
guiranteed. Crysaders Kennels. Stafford, Kans. 

Four litters Police puns; males $10; females $6. 
Registered free. Javid Schmidt. Glencoe. Minn. 








World’s largest hound kennels offers quality Hunting 














Dogs; sold cheap; trial allowed. Literature free, Dixie 
Kennels, Inc., B25. Herrick. 1. 

for Sale.—Purebred Collie puppies. 2 months old: 
tan, snow white markings. Males $7.50: females $5; 
c.o.d. Mrs, Pearl Aderhold. Lavonia, Ga. 

Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 


diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding. care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. ‘THlustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp.. 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 








Miscellaneous 


Special Advertising Offer.—Imported Pearl Necklace 





ree, te for particulars. Standard Grocery Co., 
Copper Hill, Tenn. 
Bean and Pea Sheller 
Shells green cowpeas. lima beans. English peas, 
Thoroughly tested. _Postnaid. $2: c.o.d.. $2.25.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Household Products Co.. Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





Cans 


Fruit Cans, Syrup Cans, Bott 
Get our prices before you buy. 
Company, 250 Decatur St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


les, Kegs and Barrels. 
Standard Bottle Supply 
Phone Jack- 























pounds 25. Smoking $1.50. Alfred Jones, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed chewing or smoking, 5 
pounds $1.25: 10, .20. Pay postman. United Farm- 
ers, Bardwell. Ky. 





Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing or smok- 
5 pounds $1; 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when 

vec Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

ibaceo, prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 

5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 

10 pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn: 




















Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very wre aged, mel- 
low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.4 $2.50. 
Sest smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamiin, Agent, 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Want to Buy 

Want to buy Guinea Pigs for breeding. Will pay 
35c_each and pay express charges. What have you? 
A. L. Zill, Box 154, Rt. 1, Ann Arbor. Mich. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is — 2 negroes taken. For free 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale. a wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Get Our Free Sample Case. pac Sen Articles, Flavor- 


Concord 








ings and Specialties. bag gad profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, 

We start you without a Pita Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. ar 


nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 



























































price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- son_8: —______________________ Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 

tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Beans Ci tt P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 

> . “ Oui RL Ne ste 0 igarettes ue? Into eventing big money. We start zou 

o nion nee Whoaten’ tn sis ae ee hae Comels, Chesterfields, Old Gold, Lucky Strike Cig- urnishing everything, oxperience unnecessary. ec 
otato—Tomato—Cabbage— 3urch, Chester. Ga. —____arojtes, $1.30 carton: postpatd any point in, Georgia, eral Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer. Chicago. 
a We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the Acme Candy and Tobacco Co.. Lake Wales, Mla. an ae eee ogy 

Plants.—Potatoes, Cabbage. Collard. Tomato: $1.10, y a uh greet 4 Men or ladies may earn nice permanent income show- 
1,000; 5,000, $4: delivered. Evergreen Nursery, Gaines. World. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange. N. C. n ing our goods to friends. Samples furnished. Castle- 
ville, Ga. Ninety-day Velvet Beans, $1.25 bushel. Otootans, Clothing berry Novelty Company, Box 1004. Columbus, Ga, 

Porto Rican Potato and fall Tomato plants: 75c, 1,000. pete EROLOve $3.50. United Farmers. Fairfax. Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write MacHenry Serge | Wanted.—County salesman with car. to demonstrate 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. Georgia Plant Farm, "0Ul) Carolina. _ Company. Baltimore. Md. for large Ohio manufacturer. First class job. Fyr- 

Saxley, Ga. P Fyter Co,, 2183 Fyr-Fyter_ ding, Dayton, Ohio. 

Summer Plants.—200 Cabbage. 100 Collards. 100 To- one Collections ag semen oN ate five dolla . a day selling ours line 
matoes, 50 Pepper, 50 Eggplants, $1; postpaid. W. H. Unknown and Mixed Peas, clean, sound, $1.60 bushel. ‘ of household insecticides. Every home a purchaser 
Brana } 7 5 ; ys Psa - Accounts, Notes. Mortgages collected everywhere. juring summer. Southern Drug Co., Box 266, Selma, 

panan.. Gordon, G3. A. _W. Jones. Dixons Mill. Ala. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, “Alihitee tena ee és bis 

Tomato plants: $1, 1,000: Potato plants: $1.50. 1.000; Choice Mixed Peas. $1.90 per bushel. Clays. $2 Somerset, Ky, ~ . ns 
ciemeee apes cents 75e per 1.000. Schroer Plant per bushel. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, S. C. on ee ean : et were “tid farmers. teaemaae 

m, a sta, a. and others, rotitable anc yleasant, An excellent § 

= tat —— - to? CAnl 50 a Choice Iron Peas, $2.30 bushel. Chofce Brabham. Corn Harvesters line. "Write. for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 

‘otato plants, 75 ¢ a 5 a a G , * ‘one hi 
60 cents per thousand. "brome coleman I on ST SE OR ES Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only Concord. Ga. 
Plant Co.. Baxley Ga. Guaranteed sound Mixed Peas. rt A bushels Irons, $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- Dresses 40c, Men’s Shirts 37c. Millinery 25¢e, Rayon 
= oye $2.15; Clays. $2.10; Brabhams, $2. Large stock. ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas.  [nderwear 32c, Overalls 67c. Chiffon Hose 17c. Big 
pester, Plants, —C , Ceiert.. coeies. = Moore Seed Co., Fairfax. S. C. Ai v4 profits, Undersell stores. Distributors, Dept. 133, 429 
paid, Lewiston Plant Farm, alain, Gert. Miscellaneous Seeds Grinding Sepertes._ Sh ieako. > iN, a een 

Millions C.o.d. Cabbage “Planta. Wakelelaa: So We grind Razors, Clippers and Shears. Work guar- Laree: Amanecer of RISeRla re Fie ge senney 
hagens and Dutch: 60c per thousand: 5,000, $2.50. Abruzzi Rye, Fulghum Oats. Details and prices anteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, ee Tetntinn camibititin labo $68 
ore tt shipment. Stokes Plant Co.. Fitzgerald, on request. Olin SNe ean Cc. an we Alabama. Broadway, New York. : 

- Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.00; Grimm alfa, $9.00. -- 

Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants: also Cabbage, White Sweet Clover, $3.00. Red Clover, $12. Alsike, Honey Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. 8 
bed le a Q age, $12, All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satis- if patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
ference ‘olard plants. Shipped promptly. $1.25 tes “Gan Manan: Ganteedia’ Kansan Delicious extracted Honey, Ten pounds $1.50; five  sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
og alg Bs uae expressed. Gaines- : : P y : pounds 85c; postpaid, Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 701, Amsterdam, N. Y 
Sumtle pious; serih eased? sceet cating oe Poultry and E Hosiery persona! use with’ wonderful’ apeortenite: to. ane ae 
bage: large Wakefields ‘Cabbage- Sadia “Collards : prsisp y ges Ladies’ Rayon Hose. =r eDHy. imperfect; 12 pairs daily introducing marvelous line warranted hosiery. 
300, 60c: 600, $1; 1,000. “$1. 35: Daatinia. m Civde Mad- ° $1.48. Sample pair 20c. Write for price list. Ward Full or spare | time. Experience unnecessary, Send 
dox, Buford, Ga , Baby Chicks Specialty Co., Worthville. w Cc, ae nee ae st gg +e sag Oe Wilknit 

: 2 aes omen osiery Co., C-% Midway. Greenfield. rio. 

Fall « Ww y Pls —} a Chicks 8c each. Any breed. Add 50c to orders un- Men’s Socks, imperfects. $1.50 dozen. postpaid. a- 

PR seg ban Rag neg y Moran pie der 100, Guaranteed stock. Woodlawn Hatcheries, dies’ Hose. same Sitisfaction guaranteed. Writ 

Wakefields, Dutch, Drumhead Cabbage. Globe and Atlanta, Ga. for pris. Hat. Randolph Sales Company, A 

Marglobe Tomato, Delivered to you: 500 for $1: 1,000 Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy rt _‘arolina. . Craz The and His Uke 
‘or $1.50. No more to pay. Shipping daily. Sand layers. ading breeds, $5 hundred up. Catalog free. Ladies’ full fashioned Silk Hosiery; imperfects, six 


Mountain Plant Co.. Mentone. Ala. 





Potatoes 


Porto Rico plants: 5,000, $3.75. 


Co.. Bristol. Ga. 


Porto Rico Puate plants, 
Carter, Coffee, 


Porto Rico ae to plants: 
R. Chanclor, Seville. Ga 


J. C. Tyre Plant 





75c thousand. Padgett & 





$1.25. 1.000; postpaid. 








Improved — Rico Potato Dlants: 60c, 1.000. Cash 
with order, B. Mayers, Baxley, Ga. 
Improved 60c. 1,000; 


es —* Potato plants: 


5,000. $2.50. can. Mayers, Baxley. Ga. 





“ MOVING MILLIONS 
CERTIFIED nernoren PORTO RICO PLANTS, 
one dollar per 1,000. Large lots, seventy cents. 
July delivery, Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
EAGLE PLANT CO., Box 86, ALMA, GA, 
Growers—Bonded Dea lers 


1. PA qe oie aoe 10.000. ond Boone: 
: deliverec 0,000, 8; lect. 
Waldrip, Flowery Branch. Ga —_ 


Genuine Porto _Bico tay ad “Dlanis, 
pel r more, 75c 


Spected, $1 0} 
«. A. Carter. fw ones Ag Ga, 


ber thousand, 

Cullman County Certified Sweet Potato Plants.—Run- 
ning and bunch Porto Rican varieties: plants from seed 
pr ed for the past seven years. ices: $1.75 per 
= “on delivered ; 1 50 per thousand for 5,000 or 

. L. Bowling. Rt. 1. Hanceville, Ala. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants 

srown from vines 

—. = own hand selected certified stock which we 
— 2g & four tees bushels per acre: $1 thou- 
fill au in thousand or more, 75c per thousand. Can 
tend gree day recel ved. Count and fealiey guaran- 
ie: ave ° 

Boatrighs® & Strickland. Morshon.. Pg aa etioaaen 





500. 60c; 
Ww. 0. 





government in- 














Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Summer prices effective 
June Ist. Order now. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill, Ala. Alabama Accredited No. 


Chicks.—Best egg strain. Records up to 342 eggs 








yearly Guaranteed to live and outlay other strains. 
12 varieties. 5c up. Postpaid. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Bex 678, Clinton. Mo. 





Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Only Sc up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited, 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor, Mo. 

DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 

Chicks as low as $6.50 per hundred. Pullets 

and Cockerels moderately priced. Eye- 

opening Service Book freee DRUMM EGG 

FARMS, Box 104, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 


pair $3; postpaid. 
Eagle Hosiery Company, High Point, 


special price list. 
North Carolina. 


For Sale.-—Men’s Rayon Hose, odds that do not 
match perfectly in color, 20 pairs $1; postpaid. Satis- 
faction guarante onomy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose for Sale.—Ladies’ 
twelve pair $1.75; postpaid; assorted colors, 








Rayon Hose, 
slightly ir- 





regular, guaranteed. Sox same price. Write 
for latest bargain sheet and other specialties. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 
Kodak Finishing 
Free Developing. —Prints, White Co., 


8c to 5c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 








Never again will you be able to buy Waverly quality 
chicks at_ these prices. Only $1 deposit, balance c.o.d, 
Tancred Leghorns, $7; Rocks and Reds, $8; large breed 
broilers, $7; small breed broilers, $5 per hundred. 
Tamete shipment. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gorcons- 
ville a 





Custom Hatching 


Day old chicks, started chicks. Hatched Wednesdays. 





We'll assist you in selling your eggs and_ poultry. 
Happy Grove Hatchery, 2328 3d Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Phone 717-5632. 
Started Chicks 
Three and four weeks ‘or chicks now ready. Healthy, 


over % pound. Orpingtons. Rocks, 
For cholee breeders: 20, $4: 100, 

$ . Express only. 
“Muscle Shoals Hatchery, 


heavy; average 
Giants, Leghorns. 
$18. For ‘fryers: 
Live delivery guara 
Florence, Ala. 





Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for lic. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield, Ala. 


a. Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5e; 2c ea Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
His, cae, Ohio. 


Kree Enlargement with every roll films developed. 6 
border prints, 25c. odern Photo Finishers. P. 0, 
Box 4368, North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. F 


You’ve a thousand chances to win! Amateur Picture- 
taking Contest now on. Write us for full details and 
fresh films—then let our expert developing and printing 
help you produce some prize winning snap shots. 
Bromberg & Co., 218 N. 20th St., Birmingham. 

















Kodak Finishing.—Lollar’s Velox prints win the 
prize. Write us for full particulars about the East- 
man $100,000 contest. We sell kodaks and films. Films 
developed, 10c per roll. Prints: 4c, 5¢ and 6c each. 
Our prints have won the prize; let them win in the 
contest for you. We pay return postage. Lollar’s, 
Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 





By CARLTON WILLIAMS 










THERE WAS A YOUNG 
LADY FROM MISSOUR, 
WHO SUBMITTED HER 
CASE TO THe JORY= 
"a STREET GAR” SALO 
SHE “INJURED MY KNEE” 
AND THE FORK SAIO-— 
“We/RE FROM MISSOURI” 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experence. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, fora box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.’”—Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbor germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
can cause the loss of half or two- 


























































_thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose your 
chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 


saves nine.” Remember, that in every 
hatch there is the danger of some in- 
fected chicks. Don’t let these few in- 
fect your entire flock. Give Walko 
Tablets in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I 
used to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort [I sent to the Walker Remedy 


Co., Dept. 292, Waterloo, Iowa, for 
their Walko Tablets for use in the 
drinking water of baby chicks. I used 


two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
Company thoroughly reliable and al- 
ways get the remedy by return mail.” 
—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
Iowa. eS | 
You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water.for baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven 
—that it will stop your losses and 
double, treble, even quadruple your 
profits. Send 50c for a package of 
Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking wa- 
ter and watch results. You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund 
your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Pioneer National 


Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 


Walko Tablets are sold by leading 
druggists and poultry supply dealers. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 292, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 








RED-TO 
by AY 






PULLETS AND COCKERELS 80e EACH 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 


Barred Rocks. Records up to 357 eggs 
in 1 yr.—148 eggs in 148 days—Laying ame 
wi 113 days. Cupeteers | profits io 38. 69 a 






pen. nners in 40 Contests 
. Ww. PARKS & SONS, Box P, Altoona. Pa. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


.Chicks as low as $6.50 per hundred. Pullets and Cock- 
erels moderately priced. Eye-opening service book FREE, 
UMM EGG FARMS 











| molt, 


Don’t Let Pullets Mature 
Too Early 


E NEED to handle our poultry in 

such way as to secure the greatest 
quantity of eggs in the winter when they 
bring the highest prices. Pullets that 
mature too early oiten go into winter 
thus resulting in a comparatively 
smaller number of eggs being produced 
during the high priced season. We can 
do much to avoid this trouble by follow- 
ing the suggestions offered by Clyde In- 
gram, poultry specialist of the Louisiana 
Extension Service :— 


“Some people have an idea that it is 
quite an accomplishment for a Leghorn 
pullet to come into production around 
four months of age. They should weigh 
3% to four pounds, be well fleshed, and 
from 5% to six months old when they 
come into production. It is much easier 
to keep them laying without winter pause, 
or break in production, and the eggs will 
be much larger than from small unde- 
veloped pullets. 

“If the pullets are maturing too fast in 
late summer or early fall, they should be 
fed liberally on grain, which will reduce 
the quantity of mash consumed and will 
also reduce the percentage of protein. 
The percentage of meat scraps may be re- 
duced if one is mixing his own ration. 
When using a commercial mash, the per 
cent of protein may be reduced by adding 
50 to 100 pounds of ‘ground grain to each 
100 pounds of commercial mash. Do not 
starve birds to keep them from early lay- 
ing. Feed all the grain, grit, green feed, 
and water that the pullets will eat, but 
limit the quantity of protein.” 





The Most Worthless Thing 


PINIONS may differ as to what is 

the most worthless thing on a farm. 
That Editor Irvin Paul of the Calhoun 
County Courier (Mississippi) knows defi- 
nitely what is the answer to this question 
is indicated by what he said in a recent 
issue of his publication. Here it is :— 


“The most worthless thing on a Cal- 
houn County farm is the old rooster. Get 
rid of him. He is in the way. He runs 
over the young, growing stock. He is a 
glutton. He is noisy. He takes up room 
and eats feed the young fowls need. But 
more than all of this, he is affecting the 
quality of the eggs you sell. Infertile eggs 
do not spoil or become tainted so quickly. 
in hot weather as fertile eggs. 


“The Courier will give a six months’ 
subscription for any old rooster in Cal- 
houn County, provided he has two good 
legs and is able to crow. This is a chance 
to trade off a worthless piece of property 
for a paper you will like. This offer is 
made only to new subscribers.” 


Undoubtedly Editor Paul has named one 
of the most worthless things that can be 
found on the farm, because just as soon 
as the hatching season is over with, the 
value of the rooster not only ceases but 
he immediately becomes a liability. 





Willie Willis Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 





“It's no wonder girls have little cars. 
Nobody gouges in ’em all the time with 
a wash rag to make ’em spread out.” 


“Papa sure got stung on that hair re- 
storer. I’ve been usin’ it on my upper Ip 
for two weeks an’ nothin’ ain’t happened 


” 








Box 102, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
pot CHICKS C.0.D. So. 
Y best breeds; $1.00 eet, Chicks order— 
~ pay n the rest. Chicks delivered |- 
any ie, W: for ca‘ 
¥ 352 Weet 4th St, Ky. 












} yet. 
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Young 


folks | 





tS re: Boys and Girls :— 

After reading all your interesting 
letters about what you do to provide in- 
expensive recreation in your communi- 
ties I’m just 
reminded 
again of the 
endless op- 
portunities 
that young 
\ folks on the 
&S, farm do have. 
There. are 
picnics, swim- 
ming parties, 
hay rides, 
horseback rides, tacky parties, baseball 
games with girls coing the rooting, bas- 
ketball, wiener roasts, kodaking, fishing 
trips, peanut and popcorn poppings, ice 
cream suppers, singings, B. Y. P. U. and 
Epworth League socials, and I don’t 
know what all else—and none of them ex- 
pensive. As one girl wrote, “We have 
more fun at inexpensive affairs than we 
do at more expensive ones.” 


I think the big fault has been our fail- 
ure to plan for regular parties, outings, 
etc. That takes organization, and if 
there isn’t any club or group in your 
community, why not get the young folks 
together and start a club? I'll be glad 
to help you, if you’ll write me. 


For leaders, the Abingdon Press, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has recently 
published a very good book called Play 
Games and Other Play Activities. The 
book has been so written that any indi- 
vidual may make games to suit the crowd 
and the occasion. The price is $2. 


Very soon we hope to have available 
for you a compact little booklet of Favor- 
ite Songs and Games that will cost but a 
few cents. It will take the place of our 
present Favorite Songs. 






I’m sure all of you will enjoy the prize 
letters which follow—and here’s wishing 
for you all a lot of happiness and fun this 
summer, all year, and every year. 


First Prize Letter 


By MARY NELLE JOHNSON 
Hamilton County, Tennessee 


SAW your question, “What do our young 
I folks do for homemade entertainment and 

homemade recreation?” and I’m going to 
try to answer it. 

Our community is situated in a valley facing 
Lookout Mountain. We are very near Chat- 
tanooga but we have found that we do not 
have to look to the city for all our enter- 
tainment. 

Lookout Mountain affords us much enjoy- 
ment. Our favorite sport is hiking to the 
top of the mountain. We almost always stop 
halfway up and rest by the glen, which is 
very beautiful in the spring when the water 
comes rushing down over the large rocks. 
We roast wieners and toast marshmallows 
here on rocks. We are always careful to 
leave the glen as clean as we found it be- 
cause we do not want to spoil the beauty 
by old papers lying around. 

From the glen we. go to Fairyland. Here 
you can see elves, fairies, and little animals 
peeping out from behind trees and large rocks. 
We go from Fairyland to Rock City if we 
have enough vigor left. If you have a good 
imagination you can see homes, church tow- 
ers, and large buildings made of rock. 

In the spring if we want to explore the 
woods and pick wild flowers we go to the 
ridge. Here we see birds of all kinds and can 
pick all varieties of wild flowers for our na- 
ture study class. 


Almost all the boys and girls in our com- 
munity go to Sunday school. Each class gives 
simple class parties and picnics quite often. 
We play games and have some very simple 
refreshments. 


There are several little clubs among the 
girls, sewing circles and the like. The boys 
can be seen in empty fields playing baseball. 

A boy in our community has a moving pic- 
ture machine. He shows a picture every Fri- 
day night at the schoolhouse. The admission 
is only 10 cents and this money goes to the 
school. We have seen such pictures as “Enoch 
Arden” and “The Three Musketeers.” 


Many of the young folks in our community 
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are Boy or Girl Scouts and are always having 
good times. 

I think the boys and girls of our community 
are well provided for in the way of entertain- 
ment. Few of us ever lack entertainment. 


Second Prize 
By KATE DRAKE FRYE 


Jenkins County, Georgia 

E HAVE a nice church in a nice farm 
V\ community. We needed $10 badly to 
repair the steps to our church, and 
times were hard and there was not much 
social life either. We decided on a “Trip 

around the world” and a success it was! 
Each home within the distance of three 
miles om the public road was thrown open 
and named a country. The mothers served: 
eats appropriate to the country. At 8 o’clock 
p. m. all cars were loaded with young and 
old folks, and each person paid 20 cents at 
the ticket office at the church. Then getting 
cars in line we stopped at each home, pre- 
senting our ticket. Here we were served 
chicken sandwiches and tea at America. Next 
we were served pineapple sandwiches and 
punch at Hawaii, and so on until we had vis- 
ited and eaten in every country. This was 
plenty of fun and plenty to eat for 20 cents, 
and $20 was cleared because each home fur- 
nished the refreshments and there was no 


expense at all. 
Third Prize 
By FOREST L. KING 
Cobb County, Georgia 
NOTICE in your : 
know what our young folks do for home- 
made fun. : 
Our Epworth League has socials. We also*® 
have birthday parties, Valentine, Easter, and 
Hallowe’en parties. 
At these we meet at neighbors’ houses, play 


games such as Indians, bombardment, slap- 
jack, etc. We have singing games, such as 
bluebird, looby loo, black sheep, etc. We 


sometimes have a spelling bee or a Bible quiz, 
using» the Bible questions in your paper. 

After the games are finished and we are 
all tired we serve refreshments. The inex- 
pensive ones are roasted peanuts, popcorn, 
popeorn candy made from sorghum, and hot 
buns which mother bakes. If we want more 
expensive ones we have ice cream, lemonade, 
cakes, peanut butter sandwiches, etc. 


Georgia Girl Wins Payne 
Fellowship 


ISS Mary Todd, a 4-H club girl of 

Clarke County, Georgia, and grad- 
uate of the Georgia State College of Ag- 
riculture this June, has been chosen to be 
the recipient of a 
$1,000 resident stu- 
dent scholarship with 
the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture in Washing- 
ton)... Ld: Miss 
Todd was_ chosen 
for this scholarship 
in competition with 
another girl from 
each state in the 
Union. 


This scholarship provides one boy and 
one girl from the United States at large, 
each year, to study with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
largest research organization in the 
world. It furnishes the student an op- 
portunity to study under ideal conditions, 
with the best equipment and facilities, and 
under and with men and women of out- 
standing accomplishment. The expenses 
are paid out of what is commonly known 
as the Payne Fund of New York City. 

Miss Todd qualified for the fellowship 
by being a graduate of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture on June 17 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
home economics. The basis ‘of the award 
was: record of all 4-H club work com- 
pleted, including records of public pre- 
sentation and organization activities, 
points; leadership ability of candidate 
as evidenced by worth while accomplish- 
ments as a 4-H club member and college 
student, 30 points; academic standing as 
evidenced by reports of college registrar 
and college dean, 20 points; definite in- 
terest and experience in extension work 
as evidenced by participation in 4-H club 
or other extension activities in candidate’s 


MARY TODD 
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lege during college course, 20 points. 
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This is especially true for the advertisers in 


ist who are reaching over a million farmers 
in the South. 
their products, 
of The 


ralist an unsurpassed advertising medium. 


WINDMILL 
ag» ECONOMY 


If you need power 

“| for pumping wa- 
€| ter, the Aermotor is 
the cheapest and 
most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
i\ motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 
Hj \ The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
# Hi made of the best materials. It 

\ 
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WW) will run more years, stand 
\ more storms and need fewer 
repairs than any other pump- 
ing machine. It is econom- 
i\\\ icalin first costand the econ- 
V\ omy continues right thru 
| | the many years of constant 
\ } service. 
| You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
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AY = rH to pump any well where 
\V p A the wind exposureis fair- 
{| () | ly good. An Aermotor will 
Ne \do it for you cheaper 


\ and better. 


’ Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 

The gears run in oil in 
\ a tightly enclosed gear 
l| case. Oil an Aermotor 
}once a year and it is 
\ always oiled. 


\ For full information write 


\ | AERMOTOR CO. 
i) 2500 Roosevelt Rd. 

{ CHICAGO 

pa ta Branch Houses: 

re Dallas Des Moines Oakland 

Kansas City Minneapolis 


FREE Book 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 


Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS, FOXES and RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 
one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


DOG MEDICINES 
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Big cash Profits 

earned daily takingor- 
ders for our high-gradeg 
made -to- measure. < 









business. 
Sedan to hustlers. 
Write today. 
SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept, G823 
Harrison & Throop Sts. Chicago, ill, 





















Shaving Cream 
Produces a rich, creamy lather 
that remains moist through- 

out the shave. 
At all dealers or sent postpaid on 


receipt of 35c. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Malden, Masa 
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WE START YOU 


AGENT Ss WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
wn line! 200 items. 150% profit. Experience unneces- 


Sary. Write today, Carnation Co., 665, St. Louis, Mo. 








_PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS ‘ss 20 
half price. Thou- 

Sands of eight-week-old pullets. Trapnested, pedigreed 

foundation stock, egg bred 31 years. Winners at 20 egg 

contests. Records to 336 eggs. Catalog and special price 

bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids, Mieh. 


cA DVERTIS{ING PAYS 





when it reaches those who are in- 
terested in the products for sale. 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
They find a ready market for 


You, too, will find the pages 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ru- 


Pickin’s 


He was only a garage man, but he had the 
jack. 








THE REPEATER 
“One man in New York dies every minute.” 
“Yeah? I’d like to see him.”—College Hu- 
mor. 


AND THE FIGHT WAS ON 


Wife—“Are all men as stupid as you are?” 


Husband—“‘No, my dear; look at all the 
bachelors there are.” 
UNARMED 


“Darling, would this be a good time to ask 
your crabbed father for your hand?” 

“Yes, dearest, he’s sitting in the kitchen 
now in his stocking feet.” 


OH-OH! 
Teacher—“‘Are there any more questions you 
would like to ask about whales?” 
Small Girl—‘‘Please, miss, what’s the Prince 
got to do with them?’’—Tit-Bits (London). 


GOOD NEWS 
A saxophone is manufactured every 40 sec- 
onds in America. That is good news, because 
we thought there were more than that around. 
—College Humor. 


GREATEST COMPOSER 
“Name the world’s greatest composer,” said 
the musical instructor. 


who had studied medicine. 


SPECIFIC 


ma’am?” 


Bride—‘‘The kind I want are white with a 
yellow polka dot in the middle.” 


PUT AND TAKE 
“Are you really a bank examiner, 
Tompkins?’ asked the hostess. 
“Yes, madam, I happen to be.” 
“Then I hope you will have time to exam- 
ine baby’s bank. No matter how much we 
shake it, nothing will come out of it!”—Leth- 
bridge Herald. 
NO RUSH 


On the eve of their execution, an Irishman, 


“Chloroform,” promptly replied a young man | 


| 
Mr. | 





Grocer—“Do you want white or brown eggs, | 





a Scotchman, and a Jew were asked if they 
would like any special delicacy. The Irishman 
voted for Irish stew, the Scotchman for a 
bottle of whiskey, and the Jew fancied straw- 
berries and cream. 

“But,” protested the warden, 
are not in season.” 

“Vel,” replied the Jew, “I can vait.”—Judge. 


“strawberries 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Answer to Moon-Calf: 1, Moon; 2, Moot; 3, 
Coot; 4, Cost; 5, Cast; 6, Cask; 7, Calk; 8, Calf. 


Ham bone’s 7leditations | 


~ we 3: P ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


l oTTERMOBUL. MAN Ax ) 
Boss EF HE Buy)’ 
DAT FLIVVER FuH 
BIZ’NESS ER FuH 
PLEASURE , BUT WHo 
GWINE BUY ONE DEM 
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NOW’ Zime to & 
plant TURNIPS 


Grow these excellent varieties from Hastings’ Seeds— 
they will produce the finest for delicious meals and 


market. 
Purple or Red Top Globe 
Most popular variety. Medium early, heavy cropper. 
Yellow or Amber Globe 
Yellow fleshed, sweet and fine grained. 
Hastings’ Mixed 
All varieties of Turnips and Rutabagas mixed. 
Seven Top 
Excellent salad variety for “‘greens.’ 
Improved American Rutabaga 
Best and heaviest cropper of all Rutabagas 
POSTPAID PRICES: — Packet, 5c. 
Oz.,10c. 14 Lb., 20c. Lb.,55c. 5 Lbs., $2. 


Hastings’ Japanese Shogoin Turnip 
New insect resistant, erect growing turnip. Best combi- 
nation “greens” and root variety. Packet, 5c; Oz., 10c; 
Y, Lb., 25c; Lb., 75c; 5 Lbs., $3. 


Big 7 Turnip Collection, 35c. 


7 ounces, 7 varieties, 35c. One ounce each of Early White 
Flat Dutch, Early Red or Purple Top, Purple Top Globe, 
White Egg, Amber Globe, Seven Top and Japanese 
Shogoin, 35c; %, Lb. each of these splendid varieties 
for only $1. Postpaid. 


Write for New 1931 Fall Catalog 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


’ 





he Souths Seedsmen 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 











HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 


Our good friends who are advertising livestock, poultry, eggs, seeds, plants, and a 
score of other things in this issue—we wonder if they are not setting a good example 


for YOU? 


Haven’t you some quality products that you might better turn into cash? ! 
cost you $4,500.00 for postage alone to send a letter to all the readers of our Georgia- 
Alabama Edition; you can put a Classified Ad in this department for 13 cents a word. 
The circulation for this edition is 225,000 in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 

Look over what other folks are offering in this department each issue. 
only find chances to buy advantageously, but you will be reminded of things you should 


yourself advertise at this low rate. 


Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling 




























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

De man whut alluz talk loud in aj 
crowd don’ nevuh say nothin’—cep'n whut | 
ev’y fool gwine know enny-how! 

















Attention! 


Get Your Uniforms 
Without Cost! 


These uniforms are made by the offi- 
cial and exclusive manufacturers Oi 





Future Farmers and 4-H Club uni- 
forms. 
Each and every uniform is abso- 


lutely fast color, guaranteed not to 
fade, streak, or spot, and are made 
of genuine “Swetpruf” khaki. 

The Future Farmer uniform is cadet 
blue in color and the emblems, neck- 
tie, and braid on cap are of old gold. 
The on. r.. A.” are 


letters handpainted 
i 


on the necktie which is made of old 
gold silk. 

The 4-H Club uniform is khaki colored 
and the 4-H Club emblems are beauti- 
fully worked out in green and white. 
Full uniform consists of cap, shirt, tie, 


and pants. 


Absolutely Without Cost! 


You'll be proud to wear this uniform at 
any time—wear it to the county and state 
fairs, conventions and other meetings; 
in contests and in parades. 


Write Today! 





The full uniform can be secured without one cent 
of cost. Just write The Progressive Farmer and 
Southern Ruralist at Birmingham, Ala., asking 
you can secure one of these uniforms for your 
very own! Don’t delay—Write today! 


The Progressive Farmer - Southern Ruralist, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 






























Future Farmers 
4-H Club Boys 

























































A NEW 
FORD TRUCK 


with grain-sides, or stock-racks, or both 














Combination body equipped with extension grain-sides. Wheelbase, 157 inches 
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Combination body equipped with stock-racks. Wheelbase, 157 inches 


FARMERS everywhere will find this | 
new low-cost combination-unit 
takes care of practically every haul- 
ing need. The body which is extra 
wide — 84 inches — is hardwood 
construction throughout with ex- 
ceptionally heavy flooring. The | 
side and flare boards are rigidly sup- | 
ported by malleable iron brackets. 
Sides and floors are closely fitted 
and carefully built, assuring a flax- 
tight body. 

Extension grain-sides are pro- 
vided making the body 26 inches 
deep. There is a hinge-door in the 
tail-gate. 

Stock racks fit into the same 
sockets as the extension grain-sides. 
Heavy angle strip protects the cor- 
ners of the rack. The sliding tail- 
gate may be completely removed or 
fixed at any desired height. 

These trucks are available with 
either 13114-inch or 157-inch | 
wheelbase, high or low rear-axle © 
gear-ratios, open or closed cabs, — 
and single or dual rear wheels. 

Your Ford dealer will gladly — 
show you this new Ford unit, and 
demonstrate the type you need. | 
You may purchase a Ford truck 
on convenient, economical terms 
through the Authorized Ford Fi- | 
nance Plans of the Universal Credit | 


Company. 





